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EDITORIAL 
THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE ECOSPHERE 


The historian, Huizinga, once said, "without metaphysics there 
is no civilization." He might well have added, "without epistemology 
there is no civilization." In the history of the world of ideas, two 
basic problems have been metaphysics, or the relation between man 
and the universe, ego and the cosmos; and epistemology, the prob- 
lem of knowledge, its structure, limits and bounds. Mankind has 
now reached a dangerous and critical stage in its development dur- 
ing which it cannot afford AD HOC opportunistic decisions but 
rather requires long-range decisions which are based upon a wise 
metaphysical "world picture" and the structure of knowledge sup- 
porting that "world picture." 

The evidence increasingly indicates that a modern metaphysics 
rather than one distinguished by its antiquity or dogmatism must 
be closely attached to the new data concerning the relationship of 
the human world and the non-human world, in other words, the 
realm of the ecosphere. Only a minority in the modern world seems 
to have learned that man is a part of nature, one component in the 
natural landscape. The rocks and the soils of the lithosphere, the 
hydrosphere of lakes, and rivers, and oceans, the biosphere of 
plants and animals, the anthrosphere of man and his works, and 
the vast atmosphere encircling the earth, all constitute the huge 
ecosphere. A change in one component causes changes in all the 
others. The survival of man‘will depend, both in the present and 
the final analysis, upon his education in the functioning of the 
ecosphere and man's close relationship to the horizon of nature. 

If we wish to have more human fulfillment and less frustration, 
to find more beauty and adventure and less ugliness and routine, 
we will need an increased AIDOS, reverence for life and the com- 
plete environment, rather than HUBRIS or sort of cosmic insolence 
marked by an unwise reliance on an amoral technology of power. 

In fact, it is increasingly clear that the philosophical interpre- 
tation that makes "man the measure of all things" has been ill- 
advised, Because of this wehave moved in the direction of a series 
of metaphysical and epistemological fallacies: 

(1). The romantic fallacy of Rousseau, in which man in his nat- 
ural environment was good and civilization corrupted him. 

(2). The Marxian fallacy, in which control of the means of pro- 
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duction by the proletariat was the basic long-range factor in the 
history of the world. 

(3). The Freudian fallacy, in which sex was primary and the in- 
fluence was forgotten of territory, landscape, social structure 
and the connections with other long-range factors. 

(4). The technological fallacy, in which the social structure may 
manipulate resources through machines without considering the 
effect upon the entire ecosphere. 

In order to release the noblest human potentialities within the 
ecosphere, our educational systems are going to require an in- 
creased emphasis upon a metaphysics, a "world picture" which is 
based upon the complete array of historically evolving human knowl- 
edge. One of the wisest explorers of the field of epistemology and 
the associated problems of critical thinking was Ernst Cassirer, 
whose posthumous volume, THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE, Yale 
1950, the fourth and final volume of his writings on "the problem 
of knowledge and philosophy and science in modern times" is an 
original and splendid contribution to the historical and philosophical 
view of human knowledge. Such a view is very embarrassing to the 
AD HOC fanatics of both the extreme right and the extreme left 
who are so basically similar in their stupidities. 

As Cassirer noted, the problem of the structure and beginnings 
of human knowledge was not a recent result of philosophical specu- 
lation. It was really one of the basic human problems to which we 
cannot assign a specific historical beginning. This volume concen- 
trates upon: (1) exact science, for example, geometry, number 
and theoretical physics; (2) the ideal of knowledge and its trans- 
formations in biology; and (3) fundamental forms and tendencies of 
historical knowledge. These three explorations provide a case his- 
torical method approach to epistemology. 

Cassirer did not investigate the findings reached in the theory 
of knowledge by analyzing the philosophical classics of the 19th 
century. He tried to penetrate instead the motives leading to 
their discovery. This case historical method helped to overcome 
the tendencies toward fragmentation and separation which seemed 
to constitute the distinguishing mark and, to a certain degree, the 
shortcoming of the theory of knowledge during the 19th century. 
This method was illustrated in Cassirer's discussion of the follow- 
ing: Positivism and Its Ideal of Historical Knowledge --Taine; 
Political History and the History of Civilization-- Burckhardt; and 
Theory of Psychological Types in History--Lamprecht. 

Cassirer demonstrates inhis work that it is possible for schol- 
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ars and their students to explore the various areas of knowledge, 
or disciplines, their subject matters and their methods of inquiry 
so as to construct a personal epistemology which is relevant, con- 
temporary, and provides the structural foundation for a truly 
modern metaphysics. Cassirer points out at the close of his In- 
troduction that the time of the vast structural systems through 
which philosophy hoped to organize all knowledge has passed. How- 
ever, the demand for surveying and making new syntheses so as to 
obtain a long-range comprehensive historical, philosophical view 
continues evenmore strongly. Only this sort of systematic review 
can provide true historical understanding of the individual develop- 
ment of areas of knowledge. The historical case method explora- 
tion of the problem of knowledge will advance our grasp of a wise 
epistemology for education and in turn enable us to cope with the 
new metaphysics which must include both the human and non-human 
world. 

Every golden age is a dangerous age and we live in one today 
where it is more and more necessary to engage in a systematic re- 
view of the various areas of knowledge in order to obtain a valid 
historical understanding of our world picture of both the human 
and the non-human world, Furthermore this approach is infinitely 
more adventurous and interesting and has a far greater sense of 
chance for success since it has a proper reverence for the entire 
universe, 

If man can evolve a"'philosophy of ethical ecology," enabling him 
to play a wise andcreative role in the ecosphere, he has a vast fu- 
ture. He may then really utilize his capacities for diversity in 
evolution and varieties of mutual aid so that the civilizations of 
the world may jointly face the adventures of the unpredictable fu- 
ture. As Symmachus said in the First Century A.D., a fundamen- 
tal question faces us: 

"Why should we not all live in peace and harmony? We look up at 
the same stars, we are fellow passengers on the same planet, and 
we dwell beneath the same sky. What matters it along which road 
each individual endeavors to find the ultimate truth? The riddle 
of existence is too great that there should be only one road lead- 
ing to an answer," 


Arthur H. Moehlman 
University of Texas 
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L. A. CREMIN'S APPRECIATION 
OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


William W. Brickman 
University of Pennsylvania 


According to Dr. Vincent Peter Lannie, associate professor of 
Educational History, New York University, and associate editor of 
the HISTORY OF EDUCATION QUARTERLY, Lawrence A. Cremin's 
"The Genius of American Education" had "historical importance 
and contemporary relevance." It is not at all difficult for most 
readers to agree with this judgment. 

Dr. Cremin, the quondam boy wonder of American educational 
historiography, is now firmly established as a scholar and master 
teacher in the field. His contributions, such as "The American 
Common School" and "The Transformation of the School, " which 
are based on solid and thorough research, can be read not only for 
enlightenment and ideas but also with a degree of enjoyment. Un- 
like many who labor in the field, Cremin writes with an eye to 
style. The honors he has received in the form of the Frederick A. 
P, Barnard Professorship of Education at Teachers College and in 
membership in the National Academy of Education, among other 
distinctions, are richly deserved, 

A special word must be said concerning the "Classics in Educa- 
tion, ' edited by Cremin. He inaugurated in 1957 this multivolume 
series of documentary collections and reprints in the history of 
American and general education. In his choice of volume editors he 
has shown evidence of uniformly high standards. All who study, 
teach, and write in the field of the history of education owe him a 
deep debt of gratitude for his initiative, persistence, and effi- 
ciency in making out-of-print, costly, and hard-to-locate materials 
readily and inexpensively available. 

International recognition has also come to Cremin. In addition 
to being a member of the editorial board of THE WORLD YEAR 
BOOK OF EDUCATION, he is also the American editor of the IN- 

Professor Brickman is professor of Educational History and 
Comparative Education in the Graduate School of Education at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He is editor of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
and author of a number of books andarticles in history and educa- 
tion. 
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TERNATIONALE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ERZIEHUNGSWISSENSCHAFT. 
Of striking interest is the inclusion of a bio-bibliographical para- 
graph on him by Zoya Malkova in the new Russian-language PEDA- 
GOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA prepared by the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences of the R.S.F.S.R./ In this reference work, Cremin is 
apparently presented as a representative leader in American edu- 
cation, along with Horace Mann, Paul Monroe, John Dewey, William 
H. Kilpatrick, James B. Conant, and Jerome Bruner. Among the 
names missing from the first two volumes (A-M) examined by the 
writer are Henry Barnard, William T. Harris, Robert M. Hutchins, 
Francis Keppel, and Carleton Washburne. Also excluded are Amer- 
ican specialists on Soviet education (Thomas Woody, George S. 
Counts, William H. E. Johnson, and George Z. F. Bereday), and 
such international educators as Paul Geheeb, Nicholas Hans, Franz 
Hilker, Torsten Husen, Erich Hylla, I. L. Kandel, 2 and Luigi Vol- 
picelli, Under such circumstances, the mention of Cremin in the 
new Soviet educational encyclopedia may be regardedas a TOUR DE 
FORCE. 

It remains now to call attention to Cremin's current project of 
a three-volume history of American education which, nodoubt, will 
analyze in some detail the European antecedents and influences. 
From the scope and method of study, it is reasonable to predict 
that this historical work will be the definitive work--for the pres- 
ent generation at least. 

With this bio-bibliographical sketch as a background, we can now 
approach the analysis of THE GENIUS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION, 
consisting of three sections, which comprise the Horace Mann Lec- 
ture of 1965 at the University of Pittsburgh. Instead of the cus- 
tomary review, we will analyze the text of thelecture in a specific 
manner and then attempt to arrive inductively at an appraisal of 
the work, 

The first impression that the reader might get as he scans the 
opening pages is that of oversimplification and overgeneralization. 
Cremin traces the idea of popular education to ancient times, par- 
ticularly to Plato, whose REPUBLIC ". . . remains to this day the 
most penetrating analysis of education and politics ever under- 
taken" (p. 2). Mozeover, "Every major philosopher since Plato has 
written on education, and every one of them has been governed in 
some way or other by Plato's insights" (p. 3). 

Allowing for some pedagogical license in a public lecture, we can 
still wonder at the sweeping nature of the remarks. It is hard to 
understand why one man was singled out as exemplary of a perva- 
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sive educational influence through the centuries. Surely, there 
should be some hint of the parallel strong (possibly stronger) im- 
pact of Aristotle. But then Cremin makes a great leap forward 
across two millenia to Thomas Jefferson "who first articulated 
the inextricable tie between education and the politics of a free 
society" (p.3). Then comes another jump, with a passing mention 
of Horace Mann, to John Dewey. The latter's DEMOCRACY AND 
EDUCATION is ". . . undoubtedly the most significant work on 
popular education in the twentieth century" (p. 6). 

Now Dewey, who shared Plato's view that the entire environment 
and all social agencies help to educate the individual, went off on 
his own and made education synonymous with the public school, and 
identified the public school as the best institution to bring about 
a democratic society. According to Cremin, "His decision was a 
fateful one for American educational theory;for while it doubtless 
infused popular schooling with new vitality and high purpose, it ef- 
fectively removed the agencies of informal education from the 
purview of public educators. ... And for years his disciples, con- 
tinued to confuse notions of schooling 'the whole child' with non- 
sense about providing the child's whole education" (p. 8). The ex- 
cessively generalized nature of the last portion of the quotation, 
however felicitously phrased, is too obvious for comment. 

What is of more interest is the clear emergence in Cremin's 
thinking of Dewey as thehero or rather anti-hero of American ed- 
ucation; we might even be tempted to say as the DEWEY EX MA- 
CHINA, Cremin appears to be saying that Dewey was the causative 
agent for the neglect by public educators of the non-scholastic 
agencies of education, e.g., film, press, radio, etc. Although the 
book averages close to a footnote per page, there is no documen- 
tary evidence for the statement about Dewey's all-pervasive im- 
pact any more than for the "removal" of the informal agencies 
from the purview of public education. One might recall the Payne 
Fund Studies of motion pictures (not the didactic kind) in relation 
to education that were carried on by W. W. Charters” and others 
over three decades ago. Public (and private) schools were well 
aware at that time of the educational value of the newspaper, ra- 
dio, museum, and other informal educational agencies. A quick 
glance through the journals and the books of the half-century since 
the publication of DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION will doubtless 
reveal ample references indicating an awareness on the part of 
educators of the educational significance of the mass media, 

For example, in PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
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Ellwood Patterson Cubberley--he of the WONDERFUL WORLD 
fame--discussed in Chapter XIV the "New Modifying Forces" of 
foreign immigration and industrial revolution, This BETE NOIRE 
of American educational historiography, in the eyes of the Bailyn- 
Cremin school of thought, pointed out in this chapter that "the 
radio, the automobile, and the 'movies' have brought information, 
recreation, and enjoyment to millions of people who in previous 
times knew only work, and whose pleasures consisted chiefly of 
neighborhood gossip, church attendance, and drink."4 Moreover, 
"The coming of the automobile, the radio, and the moving picture 
have tended to increase the burden of proper guidance of the 
young." The footnote appended by Cubberley to this statement is 
worth quoting in full: " 'We observe a disposition to leave to the 
schools increasing responsibility for education, both formal and 
informal. Careful inspection will reveal the fact that the school 
has lessened neither its interest nor its efficiency in administer- 
ing the systematic program of instruction. As the nonschool in- 
terests have multiplied and intensified they have become powerful 
influences in youthful character development and they should there- 
fore be fully conscious of the larger responsibility that has come 
with this larger influence. The Department of Superintendence 
appeals to these nonschool agencies such as the home, the indus- 
trial organization, the radio, and the movietone to recognize their 
opportunities and their obligations and to join hands co-operatively 
with the schools in developing the type of manhood and womanhood 
that may prove equal to the increasing moral, social, and industrial 
strain thrust upon the youth of today by a suddenly developed age 
of power, speed, wealth, and newborn liberties. (Resolution, De- 
partment of Superintendence, N.E.A., 1930. )"6 These educators 
can hardly be said to have escaped knowing about, or perhaps even 
being influenced by, the doctrines of Dewey. Certainly, we require 
more evidence than the IPSE DIXIT of an eminent authority that 
the professional educators have ignored the non-scholastic agen- 
cies, From this point of view, it is gratuitous to regard profes- 
sion as being of one lump and to urge that ", . . those who call 
themselves educators bear in mind the total education of the public 
and the many agencies that carry it on" (p. 13). 

Lest it be thought that this passage represents an isolated in- 
stance, let us add some perspective from the past. What William 
T. Harris called "the first noteworthy attempt at a general his- 
tory of education in the United States," Boone's treatise, first 
published in 1889, included material on museums of art and science, 
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social clubs, reading circles, and libraries.7 Dexter, 8 in his work 
on American educational history a decade andahalf later, dedicated 
chapters and portions of chapters to libraries, newspapers, peri- 
odicals, and museums as non-school educational agencies. In his 
text, originally published in 1938, Noble, who referred to John Dewey 
as "the foremost American educational theorist, "9 showed con- 
siderable awareness of the role of informal educational agencies. 
Thus, in his introduction, he stated that "it has been customary 
in the past to associate education almost exclusively with schools 
and studies and with the period of formal instruction which takes 
place in youth, This narrow conception ignores the powerful and 
incidental influences of environment which take place throughout 
the life of the individual and throughout the history of the whole 
people."10 Inline with this viewpoint, Noble made reference to 
mass-media periodicals, the family, and popular culture. He men- 
tioned the acclaim bestowed by some upon Walt Disney as " 'the 
greatest living educator'" for the impact of his films on hemis- 
pheric solidarity in Latin America during World War II. 11 All this 
evidence--and more, too--points to the fact that neither Cremin 
nor Martin Dworkin, who is credited with influencing the former 
as to the importance of the film as amedium of popular education, 
was aware of the fact that educators by no means overlooked the 
principle of the coexistence of formal and informal education. 
Some educators, indeed, have been familiar with the oft-quoted 
dictum of Sir Michael Sadler that "in studying foreign systems of 
education we should not forget that the things outside the schools 
matter even more than the things inside the schools, and govern 
and interpret the things inside, "12 

To the idea of commitment to popular education, to which the 
first part of the lecture is devoted, Cremin joins that of lifelong 
learning as a fundamental ingredient in ademocratic society. How- 
ever, here too, he does not reveal to his audience and readership 
the chain of tradition behind this thought from, let us say, Sene- 
cal3 through Grundtvig to the present. This might suggest that 
democracy may not necessarily be the only form of society in which 
lifelong education may prevail, Be that as it may, one can be sym- 
pathetic to Cremin's final statement in the first section: "In the 
last analysis, there is no more humane view of education than as 
growth in understanding, sensibility, and character, and no more 
noble view of democracy than as the dedication of society to the 
lifelong education of all its members" (pp. 35-36). This education, 
as he shows with abundant examples, takes place in both informal 
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and formal agencies. 

The second, and longest, section is entitled, "Popular Education 
and Popular Culture." Here in sharper focus is Cremin's underly- 
ing theme that ". . . no modern industrial nation can fail to afford 
every one of its citizens a maximum opportunity for intellectual 
and moral development" and that "no society that callsitself dem- 
ocratic can settle for an education that does not encourage uni- 
versal acquaintance with the best that has been thought and said" 
(p. 48). This thought is introduced with a charming tribute to 
Thomas Jefferson and traced through Horace Mann to John Dewey. 
No one devoted to democracy will want to disagree with this objec- 
tive, but there must be more than a few who would insist more ex- 
plicitly that the aims of democracy can best be served by some 
differentiation inlearning based upon interest and special intellec- 
tual or other type of ability. 

The lecturer moves on into the realm of curriculum change and 
points out a continuity from the Progressive Education era of the 
1920's to the current movements in reforming the various fields 
of learning. He argues effectively that allnewprograms should be 
regarded as experimental and should be tested systematically, so 
as to avoid "a new academic formalism that couldeasily become as 
procustean as the formalism against which the progressives them- 
selves first revolted" (p. 57). He hits hard--and with justice--at 
the type of teacher preparation sometimes accompanying a new 
curricular reform: ". . . training in the mechanical use of a par- 
ticular set of materials rather than education in the intelligent 
use of all available materials" (p.58). To Cremin, ". . . education 
is too significant and dynamic an enterprise to be left to mere 
technicians; and we might as well begin now the prodigious task of 
preparing men and women who understand not only the substance of 
what they are teaching but also the theories behind the particular 
strategies they employ to convey that substance" (p. 59). Here is 
a logical plea for the study of educational philosophy and, by ex- 
tension, of other theoretical foundations of education by the 
teacher who is remaking the educational process and content. 

Another telling point is Cremin's criticism of the piecemeal ap- 
proach to curriculum change, as well as his insistence that "... 
someone must look at the curriculum whole and raise insistent 
questions of priority and relationship" (p. 60). It is noteworthy 
that Cremin does some judicious balancing of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the new reformers and makes the intriguing (to use 
a favorite adjective of his) suggestion that these curriculum con- 
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structors ", . . are far closer to the original spirit of Dewey in 
this respect 'the production of a common culture for all children' 
than many of his self-styled disciples. . . ."(p. 62) 

Cremin next advances the hypothesis that ". . . the common 
school in its classic form was a Northern and Western phenomenon 
and that it reached its apotheosis in rural and small-town America 
west of the Alleghenies" (p. 66). This school flourished in an en- 
vironment with "a reasonable homogeneity of race, class, and re- 
ligion" which was small enough as not to break down into "substan- 
tially dissimilar ghettos." The author provides adequate primary 
documentation and cites competent secondary authorities in sup- 
port of this point. It is good that he also provides some interna- 
tional perspective by citing reports by English educators on Amer- 
ican education. Thus, he quotes at length from the observations 
of the Rev. James Fraser of Manchester who reported on the com- 
mon school system in the United States and Canada (pp. 66-68, note), 
In line with his earlier emphasis on the non-scholastic agencies of 
education, Cremin might have done well to quote Fraser's state- 
ment that "in estimating. . . the aggregate result of the various 
influences which combine to form the character and develop the 
intellect of the American people, we must let our eyes range be- 
yond the walls of the school. The agency of the press is not less 
direct nor less potent, "14 

The point is then made again that ", .. the nurture of a popular 
culture remains a central task of American popular education..." 
(p. 75), not only by the common school but also by the agencies of 
society, Cremin now adds the international dimension to the com- 
mon culture. Moreover, "culture can be democratized without be- 
ing vulgarized" (p. 78), a view which Cremin supports by reference 
to representative studies. Finally, he stresses the need for the 
development of excellent "intellectual and aesthetic alternatives" 
to the tasteless culture, so that ultimately the good will drive 
out the cheap. 

The final portion of the lecture, "The Politics of Popular Edu- 
cation,"once again goes back to Jefferson for enlightenment on the 
relation of the levels of government to education. Cremin calls 
attention to both local and national influences, to the governmen- 
tal as well as to the nongovernmental (e.g., accrediting associa- 
tions, college board tests, foundations), United States education 
is not at all of one piece: "Whatever else may be said of American 
education, the cartoon of uniformity drawn by the critics in the 
United States and abroad does not exist, and never has" (pp. 99- 
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100). Yet, even if there are local differences, ". . . we have 
evolved what is in many respects a national system of education; 
and the fundamental political problem is not whether we shall have 
a measure of federal control in education but how this control will 
be exercised and kept sufficiently responsive to the public" (p. 104). 
Cremin calls for the development of ". . . appropriate methods 
for formulating and reviewing educational policy at the national 
level; but we need to be equally creative indevising ways of decen- 
tralizing the administration of those policies" (pp. 105-106). At 
the same time, he urges the employment of "genuine educational 
criteria" in decision-making in the course of public control of ra- 
dio, television, and other mass media. Another point of emphasis 
is on the need of guaranteeing academic freedom for schools, which 
may evaluate critically the society that gives them financial sup- 
port. 

The author goes on to recommend, as didothers, the bridging of 
the breach between the schools and the scholarly community, as 
well as that between the educationists and the academic special- 
ists and that still separating the professional educators and the 
laity. Too many educational leaders lack any clear ideas on educa- 
tional issues, since they ". . . have been concerned with building 
buildings, balancing budgets, and pacifying parents, but they have 
not been prepared to spark a great public dialogue about the ends 
and means of education" (p. 117). The new educational leader, as 
envisioned by Cremin, requires basic preparation in the behavioral 
sciences and in the humanities, areas of learning whose immediate 
value may be obscure. However, ". . . it is their ultimate utility 
that really matters, for only as educators begin to think deeply 
about the ends of learning will the politics of popular education go 
beyond mere competition for dollars and cents and become what 
Plato realized it must ideally be--a constant reaching for the good 
society " (pp. 118-119), All of this makes sense, but one wishes 
that Cremin also included some comment on the new tendencies in 
the professional education of administrators. 

In the concluding pages of the book, the reader gets a definite 
clue as to the significance of the term, "The Genius of American 
Education." As Cremin reflects on the American experience, he 
notes that ". .. nothing is more striking than the boundless faith 
of the citizenry in the power of popular education" (p. 119). This 
means also faith in democracy and in man's rationality, His is no 
mere blind, sentimental optimism, but rather an expression of 
confidence that ". . . men will learn to face their problems more 
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intelligently in the future than they have in the past. And that 
would be progress indeed for humankind" (p. 122). 

After this almost page-by-page analysis, it is possible to risk 
some sort of judgment about the book as awhole, As already hinted, 
it may be puzzling why the lecture is labeled THE GENIUS OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATION. One reader at least is in the dark as to 
who or what is meant by "genius." Surely, it does not mean that 
U. S. education is superior to other systems. Apparently, what 
might be conveyed by "genius" is the thought that the American 
objective and effort in bringing formal and informal education to 
vast multitudes are unique in history and in the contemporary 
world, If this is Cremin's intent, this reader will agree readily. 
In any event, Cremin presents a reasonable discussion of some es- 
sential features and issues of education in the United States, As 
a theoretical treatise, it is meritorious. 

Examined as a renowned educational historian's effort to inte- 
grate history, theory, and current affairs in education, however, 
it can hardly be regarded as successful. Professor Cremin, pre- 
cisely because of his eminence, must be held to the highest his- 
torigraphical standards in whatever he writes. It is unfortunate 
that he has succumbed at times to the temptation of blandness, 
subjectivity, oversimplification, and excessive generalization which 
may be tolerated or overlooked in others of lesser stature. This 
is an OPUSCULUM in more than one sense; not an OPUS, 

At his best, Cremin is brilliant. "The Genius of American Edu- 
cation" is something less than his best, 
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THE ADMINISTRATOR AS A 
CONPUTER-BASED HUNAWNIST 


Robert E. Ohm 
University of Oklahoma 


In a recent paper on the implications of computer technology for 
human behavior in organizations and social institutions, Michael! 
proposed that the interdependent variables of a rapidly growing 
population and the proliferating complexity of a social welfare- 
oriented, technological society will push and pull us toward an in- 
creasingly rationalized society in which the computer will play a 
powerful role.- He stated further that the computer, by virtue of 
its ability tomanipulate enormous amounts of data and to simulate 
the behavior of complex human and material systems, becomes the 
core component, conceptually and organizationally, as well as ma- 
terially, in modern rationalization methods. The computer will 
necessarily be the core of and dominant guide to rationalized pro- 
cesses, 

The focus of this revolution in rationality is on the administra- 
tive system. Routine decision-making tasks, normally delegated 
to middle management, will be transferred to the computer. This 
transfer will permit greater centralization of control and decision 
making, as well as fewer decisions based on the treatment of a 
larger number of more complex variables. In short, a current po- 
sition in administrative theory is that computer-based rational- 
izing processes will lead to a situation in which fewer top adminis- 
trators will make increasingly influential, long-range decisions in 
the process of eliminating middle level administrators. 

The increasing dominance of computer rationality in organiza- 
tions has significant implications for organizational theory, as well 
as administrative training and practice. An uncritical acceptance 
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of computer rationality as unique and inevitable, however, deserves 
some questioning. Certain dissonances have cropped up in the lit- 
erature suggesting that computer rationality needs tobe examined 
within the context of a rational, extra-rational continuum. 


° c: 9 
According to Simon 


Although organizations are the least "natural," most ra- 
tionally contrived units of human association, paradoxically 
the theory of an organization whose members are "perfect- 
ly rational" human beings is very nearly a perfectly vacuous 
theory. It is only because individual human beings are 
limited in knowledge, foresight, skill, and time that orga- 
nizations are useful instruments for the achievement of 
human purpose; and only because organized groups of beings 
are limited in ability to agree on goals, to communicate, 
and to cooperate that organizing becomes for them a 
"problem, "' 


Simon's statement suggests that there may belimits to the ex- 
tent to which rationalizing processes, those activities and atti- 
tudes which can be applied to the systematic implementation of 
efficiency and effectiveness, can be productive. It suggests also 
that "cold logic" or rationalized processes, when pushed to the ex- 
treme, may lead to rationalization rather than rationality. The 
key question is how todetermine when rationality slips into ratio- 
nalization. Or, to put it another way, the relation of the rational 
to the extra-rational. 

These questions become more clearly defined in Simon's? princi- 
ple of bounded rationality which he proposes as lying at the very 
core of organization theory andat the core, as well, of any "theory 
of action" that purports to treat human behavior in complex situa- 
tions. The principle is based on the premise that the capacity of 
the human mind for formulating and solving complex problems is 
limited in comparison with the size of the problems whose solutions 
are required for objectively rational behavior in the real world, or 
even for a reasonable approximation to such objective rationality. 
Consequently, the intended rationality of an actor requires him to 
construct a simplified model of a real situation in order to deal 
with it. He behaves rationally with respect to this model, and such 
behavior is not even approximately optimal with respect to the real 
world. To predictan actor's behavior, we must understand the way 
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in which this simplified model is constructed, and its construction 
will certainly be related to his psychological properties as a per- 
ceiving, thinking, and learning animal. 

The implication of the theory of bounded rationality for compu- 
ter-based rationalizing processes would seem to bear intensive in- 
vestigation. This point is affirmed by Michael in pointing out that 
those people who will be turned to for advice in defining what the 
problem is and how it can be solved will be those who will define the 
problem (because of their techniques)as a statistical problem with 
those aspects of reality that a computer can deal with. The un- 
critical acceptance of a computer-oriented model of reality, in the 
light of the possible vacuousness of a purely rational organization 
and the principle of bounded rationality, is likely to have dysfunc- 
tional consequences for the organization. Administrators must 
consider the extra-rational, as well as rational, aspects of the 
normally complex situations with which they deal. 

The deterministic assumption on which the typical input-output 
analysis for decision making is based is open to question. Schwab4 
has argued that the factors involved in a typical educational admin- 
istration problem may be conservatively estimated as upwards of 
50,000 and that there is ahigh degree of interdependence and inter- 
action among these factors. He concludes that the school as an 
administered entity is an animal, a stochastic series of an espe- 
cially complicated kind. 

This complexity is more precisely stated in Beer's? analysis of 
relatively simple systems. If we think of a system with only seven 
related elements, the system has forty-two relations within it- 
self, If a state of this system is defined as the pattern produced 
in the network when each of these relations is either in being or 
not in being (a very simple relation), then there will be 242 differ- 
ent states of the system or more than four million of millions 
states, 

Beer goes on to say that the approach to this complexity is 
through the cybernetic concept of the "black box." Simply stated, 
it proposes to treat the great complexity of a system as if none 
of the elements and relations among elements were known, as an 
opaque system, a "black box,'' whose inner workings can be dis- 
covered through an input-output relationship. If one can measure 
the input and output, the difference between input and output can 
be attributed to the transformations within the "box." Therefore, 
through this input-output relation, some understanding can be 
gained about what elements and relations exist inside the "box," 
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Though the black box concept is auseful homomorphism of an ex- 
ceedingly complex system and it seems to have become a part of 
current thinking and some rationalizing practices in administration, 
it does not get the administrator off the hook of complexity. Again, 
according to Beer,® we fail to recognize the potential complexity 
of the input-output model. A relatively simple model of eight in- 
puts and one output, assuming that each input and output can take 
on one of only two values (on or off), has the potential for produc- 
ing 228 or 2256 distinguishable simulations. The realities of sys- 
tem complexity have implications for our cherished notions about 
precise, clear-cut decisions based on the rational consideration of 
all alternatives. 

A third dissonance in the increase in rationalizing processes de- 
rives from Argyris'/ provocative analysis of the impact of a spe- 
cific set of organizational values upon the behavior of the partici- 
pants in an organization, He argues that an intensive emphasis on 
rationality, in conjunction with other values, will decrease inter- 
personal competence and increase conflict, Though the argument 
is involved and complex, the hypothesis that rationality and con- 
flict are positively correlated deserves further investigation. If 
the hypothesis is supported, our training emphasis may need to 
shift from a present concern for that part of reality which is ra- 
tional and which may be taken over by the computer to a much 
greater concern for techniques in dealing with the extra-rational 
of conflict. 

Probably the most interesting implication of the computer revo- 
lution, and one that is appearing with increasing frequency in 
writings on the topic, is, the reference to the non-rational, extra- 
rational, ephemeral, moral, ethical, or wise actions of adminis- 
trators, One of Michael's concluding remarks reflects the grow- 
ing recognition of the importance of this area, 8 


While the computer will relieve top administrators of 
minor burdens, it will enormously increase the demands 
on them to wrestle with the moral and ethical conse- 
quences of the policies they choose and implement. He 
will have to be a perpetual student, not only of the 
techniques of rationalized decision making but even 
more of the humanities, 


This position has been brought to focus in Harlow's? proposition 
that purpose defining is the central function of the school admin- 
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istrator, And it is in this area that the new challenge to admin- 
istrative training and administrative practice exists. It may be 
that the major unintended, long-range consequences and contribu- 
tion of a computer-based increase in rationality in the operation 
of organizations will be found in the mandate for the inclusion of 
purpose and value in administrative action and administrative train- 
ing. In cybernetic terms, purpose definition may be the central 
ordering process of a complex, indeterminate, boundedly rational, 
conflicted system, and purposes may be the most important OUT- 
PUT of the system. 


Conclusion 


The role of the computer in rationalizing routine, rule-bound 
administrative tasks will continue to expand. Inevitably, school 
systems will be forced to adopt computer rationalizing of middle 
management activities. The consequences for school administra- 
tors are not fully predictable. One possible direction, however, 
will be a renewed emphasis on the contribution of the humanities 
to effective performance in top administrative roles. Not only 
will this emphasis be general in the sense of liberating experiences 
in the liberating arts but specific in its focus on the nature of hu- 
man purposes and values in organizations. While it is a truism to 
say that organizations are designed toachieve organizational goals, 
the differentiation of and analysis of goals, objectives, purposes, 
and needs in the organizational context has received little direct 
attention. In addition to the humanities-organizations bridge, a 
next, perhaps more pragmatic, step is to explore the relations 
among curricular and organizational theories with the expectation 
of generating a set of administrative tasks that draw on the extra- 
rational, as well as rational, components of effective educational 
administration. 
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SUMNER AND NMYRDAL OW POWERTY 


E. V. Johanningmeier 


Hofstra University 


With the appearance of Michael Harrington's THE OTHER AMER- 
ICA (1962) poverty once again came into vogue. How many people 
are poor? How poor is poor? There was an abundance of indecision 
and argument on both counts. In 1962 the Conference on Economic 
Progress determined that 38 million Americans were living in pov- 
erty and that another 39 million were living in deprivation. Har- 


rington estimated that the American poor numbered between 40 
and 50 million "human beings." The range of estimates is explained 
by the foci and concerns of the estimators. The conference was 
concerned with two-fifths of a nation who were neither producing 
nor consuming at a sufficiently high level. It was outlining a 
strategy to lift "domestic private consumption of goods and ser- 
vices. . . almost 220billion dollars above the 1961 level in 1970," 
Harrington's goal was to show to the affluent Americans those 
other Americans who "are dispossessed in terms of what the so- 


ciety could provide [for them] if it had the will.' Z 
The exact count of the poor turned out not to be important. It 
never was really. An explanation of what constitutes poverty, at 
least for educational purposes, was achieved by amassing a new 
vocabulary. We now speak of the "culturally disadvantaged," the 
"culturally impoverished," the "culturally deprived" (undergradu- 
ates seem to prefer "culturally depraved"), the "culturally handi- 
capped," and even the "culturally different." Whatever we call 
them, our national conscience pricked by economic, military, and 
political considerations suddenly compelled us tobalance the defi- 
cits our vocabulary implies. As a society, wehave earmarked large 
funds to balance these deficits. As a profession, educators have 
eagerly responded to the political demands of poverty muchas they 
responded to "sputnik" and the subsequent quest for excellence. 
To date, we have realized not only that our vocabulary reveals 
our middle-class fear of variety and difference but also that we 
need an educational technology which will simultaneously capitalize 
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on the abilities of the Other Americans and preserve ‘hose admi- 
rable qualities they derive from their own milieu such as shrewd- 
ness, toughness, and resourcefulness. 

Neither poverty nor the enthusiastic determination to wash it 
away is a new social phenomenon. There have been previous cam- 
paigns against it. Social and educational reformers from Pestalozzi 
to Jane Addams have recognized poverty, registered their indigna- 
tion, fought it, won minor skirmishes, and lost the war. Yet, to- 
day there is genuine hope that it can be licked. If we stop to look 
at previous attempts to explain why poverty exists and what, if 
anything, can be done about it, we become aware of a variety of 
diagnoses and remedies. In this paper we shall look at two ap- 
proaches to the problem of poverty-- William Graham Sumner's and 
Gunnar Myrdal's. Sumner's explanation and attitude afford an ex- 
cellent example of a social theory which appears to be losing its 
grip on America. It is a position which supports those who lack 
confidence in the efficacy of human actions and those who are 
afraid to act. Myrdal's explanation isnot as elaborate as Sumner's 
but it holds that man can act upon social problems with effect. 
Myrdal's theory is of note because it offers a plan for action in 
which education, if it chooses, can play a significant role in con- 
cert with other social institutions. 


Richard Hofstadter, who has termed Sumner "the most vigorous 
and influential social Darwinist in America," reports that from 
the time of his appointment at Yale in 1872 to the early 1890's "he 
[Sumner] waged a holy war against reformism, protectionism, so- 
cialism, and government interventionism."3 Legislation for the 
eight-hour day, child labor laws and efforts by the government to 
control monopolies were foolish attempts to meddle with the nat- 
ural economic law of supply and demand. The title of an 1894 essay, 
"The Absurd Effort to Make the World Over, "' accurately charac- 
terizes his attitude toward any attempt tc induce deliberately 
social change, especially through legislation. 

To Sumner, civilization's progress was dependent upon the free 
working of the natural law. The natural law was survival of the 
fittest. The most man could do to insure the working of nature's 
law was to allow unrestricted competition. Through unrestricted 
competition, the best elements of society would rise to the top 
and civilization would thereby progress, Progress and change were 
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synonymous. But change was naturally slow. As Hofstadter has 
so keenly stated, "society was a superorganism changing at geo- 
logical tempo." 

The social system had its evils but they had to be tolerated. 
Poverty was one of those evils. "Poverty," Sumner declared, '"be- 
longs to the struggle for existence and we are all born into that 
struggle.""4 Attempts to alleviate the pains of this struggle and 
to help the less fortunate were tantamount to halting progress in 
its tracks. And enough of the eighteenth century had lingered on 
to refrain anyone from wanting todo that. If we do not like the 
natural law, instructed Sumner, "we have only one possible alter- 
native, and that is the survival of the unfittest, '"'5 

In 1899, Sumner turned fromhis crusades to write a textbook on 
sociology. The result was his principal work, FOLKWAYS, published 
in 1906. It was based on anthropological research via the library 
and on fifteen years of lecture notes. It does not seem unjust to 
view FOLKWAYS as an attempt to give a theoretical foundation to 
his earlier anti-reform crusades, His theory of the origin and na- 
ture of social institutions, as set forth in FOLKWAYS, was con- 
sonant with his unequivocal espousal of economic individualism. 

Sumner's view of society, graphically presented, looks like a pair 
of bell curves standing on end with a greatly bulged middle. Fitted 
into this frame were Galton's six classes, At the apex are the few 
men of genius (Galton had estimated that there were four hundred 
such men in all of history). Immediately below the genius class are 
found the men of talent whose number is slightly larger. The bot- 
tom three classes are: (1) the "unskilled and illiterate"; (2) the 
proletariat; and (3) the "defective, dependent and delinquent. " 
The latter class is a drag on society, for it has forsaken self- 
dependence. The "unskilled and illiterate" contribute nothing to 
society but they are self-supporting. The proletariat's value to 
society is its proclivity for increasing and multiplying, thereby 
providing society with new members (here, Sumner's definition of 
the proletariat is closer to Malthus' than to Marx's). The largest 
class, the masses, constitute the bulged middle. It serves as the 
great flywheel of society, guarding and preserving the mores. 

To arrive at his notion of mores Sumner posits a group man. 
Guided by pleasure and pain, throughalong series of trial anderror 
adjustments to physical, social andapparent supernatural environ- 
ments to meet those needs prompted by hunger, sex passion, vani- 
ty and fear, he develops group ways of doing things. These are the 
folkways. The folkways are transmitted to the young just as they 
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were learned--through conditioning (as opposed to reasoning). 

As the folkways come to be regarded as conducive to societal 
welfare, they become mores. Once formed, the mores function 
through the masses without coordination by any formal authority. 
They are the foundation of a super-organic system of relations, 
conventions and institutions. The criteria by which man evaluates 
his experiences and his activities are derived from them. Man's 
mind and character are shaped by them. Their grip is all pervasive. 
Not even the most distinguished scientist can completely divorce 
himself from their grip. Laws and institutions can survive only if 
they are consonant with the mores, 

The entirety of the societal process is subject to the control of 
the mores. The mores themselves are protected from change by 
the natural conservatism of the masses, Deliberate and rationally 
planned change of the mores is all but impossible. In Sumner's 
system, mind and all rational processes are, at best, epiphenomena. 

Poverty is a natural social phenomenon. It is the condition of 
those whose place is at the bottom of the social curve. There is 
no indication that the configuration of the curve will ever change. 
The best that can be hoped for is the geologically slow process of 
civilization. Though the whole civilization may progress, compar- 
ison between the top and the bottom will always show that society 
has its dregs, With this societal configuration Sumner gives sup- 
port to those who reason that there is no need toget excited about 
the slums of New York or Chicago because the people in these 
slums are relatively better off than the poor of Hong Kong. 

The slow and unpredictable change that does occur comes through 
the masses, As the masses respond to new life conditions, the 
existing folkways and mores are slowly adjusted to these new con- 
ditions, On the changed mores new institutions, ethical systems, 
and philosophies take shape. The changing life conditions consti- 
tute the dynamic element in society. This element isa "natural 
process," It is a process which acts through man. But man has no 
control over it. 

Even when the masses decide to take up new ways by imitating 
the classes above them, the process of assimilation is slow. More- 
over, what they assimilate, they modify. The modification can 
neither be predicted nor controlled. When he wrote FOLKWAYS , 
Sumner observed that despite legislation the Negroes and whites 
in the south were "separating more than ever before." That was 
sufficient evidence for him to conclude that attempts to legislate 
social change run contrary tothe conservatism of the masses, The 
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legislative interference in the south was based on reasoned ethical 
propositions but it failed to work as predicted, for it asked what 
the mores would not allow. 

Though the social curve represents a closed system whichis vir- 
tually static in its configuration, there is movement within it. 
Children of the masses, or even of the talented, may degenerate 
and fall to thelower levels, leaving room for people from the pra- 
letariat to take their places. The strongest and hardest fighters 
rise to the top. Sumner even suggested that man could be prepared 
for the struggle. Even poverty could be eliminated through proper 
training. 'Let every man be sober, industrious, prudent, and wise, 
and bring up his children to be so likewise, "saidSumner, "and pov- 
erty will be abolished in a few generations." It could be argued 
from this statement that it is the task of education to train 
"prudent and wise" children. However, this would not give educa- 
tion a crucial and significant role in either shaping character or in 
making intelligence operable in social life, for changes in social 
behavior effected by the schoolare due not to its attempt to em- 
ploy reason and train the critical faculty but to the school's at- 
mosphere, That education which shapes character and habits "is 
born of the mores. "7 It comes not from textbooks but from "per- 
sonal influence and example." This is so because the "feelings" as 
opposed to the "intellect" are the springs of action. The school, 
like every other institution, can only reflect the mores, That edu- 
cation which counts can be carried on outside the school as well as 
inside the school. Sumner's position does not see education as an 
effective social force. Whatever expertise education has is essen- 
tially useless in light of Sumner's theory. It can only reflect the 
mores, 


II 


As we turn from Sumner to Gunnar Myrdal, we see that we are 
dealing with the very antithesis of Sumner's dismal and static pic- 
ture of society. While Myrdal does not paint a glossy picture of 
American society, the tarnish he findshas by no means penetrated 
to its core. Myrdal (except for Karl Mannheim) more than any 
other social theorist of thelast century considers education tobe 
a genuine social force capable of effecting social change. Our dis- 
cussion of his theory as it relates to the "culturally disadvantaged" 
and what can be done about and for this group will be based on the 
theoretical sections of his AN AMERICAN DILEMMA. 
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Myrdal's theory is found inhis study of the Negro problem in the 
United States just prior to World War II. In our discussion we are 
applying his theory to a situation which cuts across racial and eth- 
nic barriers. This is neither to construe his theory as a cosmic 
theory nor to misapply it but only to act onhis own suggestion that 
his "principle has a much wider application in social relations" and 
"should be developed into a main theoretical tool in studying social 
change, "8 

There are two separate but related parts of Myrdal's theory. 
The first deals with beliefs and valuations as they are related to 
our most general valuation--the American Creed; the second deals 
primarily with cultural conditions--the principle of cumulation. 
Neither part of the theory explains why poverty exists but each 
part does suggest that deliberate action can remedy it. We shall 
begin with the first part. 

Myrdal observed that the American's behavior is guided by what 
he has termed the American Creed. The ideals of the American 
Creed are those which are expressed in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Preamble of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
These ideals have become the highest law of the land. They serve 
as a "social ethos, "a political creed, and finally, as "the cement 
in the structure of this great and disparate nation. "9 The Amer- 
ican Creed is a valuation of the highest order. It is also the most 
general of our valuations, 

A valuation which applies to all men alike is a higher order valu- 
ation, e.g., "All men are created equal." A judgment about a lim- 
ited group of men is alower order valuation, e.g. "The Negro should 
be kept in his place." Noting this split and the inconsistent be- 
havior it produces, many conclude that the American is either a 
cynic or a hypocrite. Myrdal, however, rejects each of these con- 
clusions, He argues that though the American may be confused and 
may compartmentalize,he does harbor a genuine desire for consis- 
tency in valuations and behavior. According to Myrdal, the Amer- 
ican wants to be rational and moral. 

Behavior reflects a compromise of conflicting valuations of dif- 
ferent orders of generality. Because conflicting valuations of 
differing generality are operating simultaneously, behavior is not 
purely logical, Thus anAmerican in all honesty, evenSumner, could 
hold that all men should share in America's material bounty, and , 
at the same time, hold that nothing can be done about the poor be- 
cause they deserve exactly what they have. One may even hold to 
such a view on the basis of belief. He may believe that a specific 
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group is inherently inferior and cite what he believes to be sound 
evidence to show that such is in fact the case. Or, he may even 
cite biblical evidence to show the same. In either case, he would 
believe his reasons and action to be logical. 

Inconsistency between valuations or between valuations and be- 
liefs may be a barrier to social action and change but only a tem- 
porary one. The desire for consistency which Myrdal finds in 
Americans has a causal efficacy in the social process. This desire 
for consistency is not, however, akin to the consistency which 
Sumner's masses desire, Sumner's masseshold to whatever works, 
never attempting to determine whether their behavior is logically 
consistent with either their beliefs or valuations. The desire of 
the American is to make theless general valuations consonant with 
the more general ones. Moreover, if his beliefs can be shown to 
be false, he is prone to change them, 

The beliefs and valuations which underpin the American's behav- 
ior can be dramatically and quickly changed because of his desire 
for consistency. Arguing against Sumner's insistence that folkways 
and mores cannot be deliberately changed, Myrdal avers that out- 
side primitive societies the social engineer can effect an "opinion 
explosion." An opinion explosion is a mass conversion--a sudden 
transformation of man's beliefs and valuations. When contradic- 
tions in the value structure become soevident that mancanneither 
avoid nor compartmentalize them, conditions are ripe for an "opin- 
ion explosion.'' The contradictions can be made evident through 
education, intensive and rational social discussion and through prac- 
tice. In the latter case it is presumed that day-to-day activity 
would itself reveal to man the disparity between social reality and 
what he believes to be true of social reality. Legislation can be 
used to structure the social environment so that it will show the 
inconsistency of beliefs, valuations and behavior. Myrdal recog- 
nizes that man will employ every possible psychological dodge to 
cover up the contradictions when they are first presented to him. 
But if the social engineer continues to make man uncomfortable-- 
aware of his inconsistencies--he will alter his beliefs and valua- 
tions, Consequently, his behavior will change too. Because Amer- 
icans are basically moral and logical (these two qualities seem to 
be nearly interchangeable in Myrdal), the changes will be toward 
greater harmony with the American Creed, 

This notion of an "opinion explosion" does not, of course, explain 
the existence of the poor. However, it does suggest that something 
can be done about their plight. The "opinion explosion" concept is 
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an argument that man is corrigible and that education is an effi- 
cacious social force. Indeed, the notion of an opinion explosion 
could be used as a double-edged sword: 1) to change those who be- 
lieve that poverty and its consequent cultural deprivation are prod- 
ucts of the working of the natural social law; and 2) to change the 
beliefs of those who believe that the "good life" is beyond their 
grasp. 

In the OTHER AMERICA, Harrington argues that the poverty 
question is not a matter of what can be done but a matter of what 
should be done. Our present attempt to eradicate poverty could be 
interpreted as an "opinion explosion" engineered by Harrington and 
others like him who have argued that something should be done and 
have convinced us that something can be done to rid society of its 
dregs. 


III 


The principle of cumulation is the product of the application of 
a Keynesian economic model to social phenomena. As Myrdal em- 
ployed the model in this study of the Negro-white relations in 
America, two factors emerged: 1)white prejudice against the Ne- 
gro (or white acceptance of the Negro); and 2) the "life conditions" 
of the Negro. "Life conditions is not a single but a complex unit 
of interdependent factors, It includes the Negro's political power; 
his civil rights; his employment opportunities; his standards of 
housing, nutrition and clothing; his health, manners and observance 
of law; his ideals and ideologies; his education; his stability in family 
relations; and his loyalty to the society at large. 10 

Myrdal assumes thata state of equilibrium obtains between prej- 
udice and life conditions--that there is a sufficient degree of prej- 
udice against. the Negro to hold his life conditions down far enough 
to maintain the degree of prejudice against him. These two fac- 
tors are so related that adecline in life conditions will set in mo- 
tion an increase of prejudice which in turn will cause the life con- 
ditions to decline even more. But an increase upward in any of the 
related factors which comprise life conditions will effect a de- 
crease of prejudice which in turn will improve life conditions. At 
the same time, argues Myrdal, a rise in one of the factors in the 
complex of life conditions will tend to raise all the others: '"'A rise 
in employment will tend to increase earnings; raise standards of 
living; and improve health, education, manners and law observance 
and vice versa;a better education is assumed to raise the chances 
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of a higher salaried job. . . ."11 Once a gain is secured on either 
side, it reacts on the other, setting off a spiral or snowball 
effect, 

Like the notion of an "opinion explosion," the principle of cumu- 
lation does not explain the origin of poverty. It does, however, 
afford an explanation as to why it persists once it exists. Har- 
rington describes the plight of the poor in terms which nearly co- 
incide with Myrdal's notion of life conditions. The poor, says 
Harrington, "are people who lack education and skill, who have bad 
health, poor housing, low levels of aspiration and high levels of 
mental distress. '"' He goes on to argue that "each disability is the 
more intense because it exists within a web of disabilities, "12 
Harrington, however, is neither a social theorist nor a social engi- 
neer; he is an angry moralist describing a situation. We must go 
to the social engineer for a program to attack poverty. 

In that the poor are trapped by their life conditions as the Ne- 
gro is, Myrdal's theory is one which says that poverty can be con- 
quered., How to overcome it is the task of the social engineer. He 
must design the plans for the attack. In doing so he must examine 
the social system in all its dimensions and "analyze the causal in- 
terrelation within the system itself as its works under the influ- 
ences of outside pushes and the momentum of on-going processes 
within, "13 
uations which are more complicated than would appear from their 


The social engineer has to deal with the concrete sit- 


abstract presentations. Myrdal, however, gives little direction 
to the engineer. He gives no hierarchical arrangement of the fac- 
tors which comprise life conditions. The engineer has to select 
those factors which are to be pushed upward. Myrdal's most spe- 
cific and most important advice to him is that "a rational policy 
will never work by changing only one factor. "14 


IV 


Myrdal, unlike Sumner, would encourage us in our "war on pov- 
His theory also gives a place to education. Certainly edu- 


erty.” 
cation is one of the factors which needs a push upward. And, if 
others were pushed too, we might even witness the dissolution of 
poverty. Indeed, the present social scene, despite its tensions and 
backlashes, looks promising. The attempts of the federal govern- 
ment to insure equal opportunity for all Americans in education, 
housing and employment may prove to bring about poverty's fall. 
If such were to happen, we mayeven wish to argue that Sumner was 
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wrong and that Myrdal was right. But that would be to ignore a 
crucial difference between Sumner and Myrdal, Sumner is a cosmic 
theorist. His theory rests onhis view of man. Attempts to prove 
or disprove one's view of man, unfortunately lead todisputes over 
ontological propositions. Thehistory of philosophy has shown that 
such arguments are rarely, if ever, settled conclusively. Myrdal, 
however, can be subjected to another kindof test. His theory pur- 
ports to be a scientific hypothesis subject to actual demonstra- 
tion. If the conditions it assumes obtain, it canbe applied to social 
situations to determine whether it does in fact work. If our pres- 
ent attempts to lick poverty prove effective, we may want to ar- 
gue that Myrdal's hypothesis has been verified. 

We conclude that Myrdal's theory is more acceptable than Sum- 
ner's not because it gives educators a chance to practice and dem- 
onstrate their expertise or because it offers a more cheerful out- 
look than Sumner's glum position affords, but because it can be 
applied and tested in specific situations. 
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THE QUEST 


"Thus I refute Berkeley!" 
(Dr. Johnson to Boswell, 1763) 
Stolid ground 

beneath my foot. 

These: green grass, sidewalks 
fieldstone walls 

that cut across my sight, 
leaftrembles in the wind. 

And you: the whisper-touch of hand 
on hand, and sunlight 

warm, and sound 
hearts-echoed here 

on stolid ground. 

Still, 

aspiring trees fling leaves 
across the sky 

blue lands that beckon high 

in depthless sea and down 


until 

sunspangled, tossed, 

I drown 

and wake forever Robert C. Jones 


lost. Central Missouri State 
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JEROME S&S. BRUNER 
A PHILOSOPHER OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Thomas Rowland 
The University of Texas at Austin 


Jerome Seymour Bruner is one of America's most productive and 
provocative educational thinkers. He is primarily concerned with 
the educational encounters of young children to the point that this 
subject dommates his research and writing. From his influential 
position at Harvard, Bruner has provided experimental evidence for 
many long established, but largely ignored doctrines. Bruner fol- 
lows in the many educators concerned with the foundations and 
structure of education. For example, though the comparison is 
rarely made, there appears to be an interesting parallel between 
the educational philosophies of Bruner and John Dewey. Dewey de- 
livered his major theoretical statement, "Psychology and social 
practice" in 1900! as retiring president of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. Bruner delivered "The growth of mind"? under 
the exact conditions sixty-five years later. Similarly, both men 
focused on the ACTIVE role of the learner. 

Bruner, however, is most often compared to Jean Piaget, the 
Swiss epistemologist, andemploys concepts similar to the Genevan. 
For example Bruner's three stages of development (enactive, icon- 
ic, and symbolic) parallel Piaget's4 stages (sensory-motor, con- 
crete-operational, and formal-operational), The similarity of 
Piaget's and Bruner's concepts may wellreflect the increasing in- 
fluence of Piaget on American Psychology. 

The concern here is to gain some dimensional understanding of 
Bruner's theory, which presently is muchused as educators attempt 
to cope with the problems of "cultural deprivation" and early child- 
hood education. Bruner has made as yet no comprehensive attempt 
to synthesize his theory, which appears to have had its first or- 
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ganized expression in the initial publication of the Center for Cog- 
nitive Studies, A STUDY OF THINKING.° Here Bruner focuses on 
the psychologically complex field of cognition, which was at this 
time unrecognized as a distinct area of study within psychology. § 

In this pioneer effort, Bruner attempted to construct a theory 
of how men solve problems encountered in the environment. His 
first step was to identify the manner in which problems are recog- 
nized and attacked. Bruner hypothesized two strategies; namely, 
the WHOLIST and the PARTIST, and of these the wholist is the 
most important for psychologists and educators since it seems 
that most people use this tactic in problem-solving. 

The wholist considers alternatives, and gives them weight ac- 
cording to their anticipated outcome. For example, a student can 
either have a date or do his homework, and the outcome will be in 
accordance with his teacher's calling on him the next day. He con- 
siders these alternatives: (1) if hedoes the homework and is called 
upon, he then has a POSITIVE CONFIRMING encounter; (2) if he 
does the homework and is not called upon, he did not get to have 
the date, but he learned something so he has a NEGATIVE CON- 
FIRMING encounter; (3) if he does not do the homework and is called 
on, hehas a POSITIVE INFIRMING encounter--an"F"; and (4) he did 
not do the homework, his luck held and he was not called on--this 
would be a NEGATIVE INFIRMING instance, where he missed the 
primary point of education. 

In the case of particular problem-solving situations, Bruner 
identifies four IDEAL SELECTION STRATEGIES; namely, the SI- 
MULTANEOUS and SUCCESSIVE SCANNERS, the CONSERVATIVE 
FOCUSER, and the FOCUS GAMBLER. The conservative focuser 
is the most important, since it appears to be the most common 
selection strategy. 

The conservative focuser bases his approach to the particular 
problem on the first positive dimension of the encountered dilem- 
ma. For example, in a classroom game similar to "Twenty Ques- 
tions, " the student might find it initially profitable to discover if 
the object in mind was animal, vegetable or mineral. When this 
critical dimension is settled (in this case, animal), he would do well 
to begin to vary other important dimensions, Is the animal human 
or subhuman? If human, male or female? So on until a correct so- 
lution is reached. 

Bruner's principal findings were that it is possible to describe 
and evaluate strategies to ameaningful degree, and that it is pos- 
sible to measure conditions influencing problem-solving. He found 
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that there are certain general tendencies in the getting anduse of 
information, Also, people tend to fall back on cues which were use- 
ful in the past whether those cues are relevant in the newsituation 
or not. Another important finding was that people tend to be un- 
able or unwilling to use information which is not achieved by a 
POSITIVE encounter. In other words, our hypothetical student, 
torn between his date and studies, would learn only if he did the 
work and was called on, or if he did not do the work and was called 
on. This seems especially important to education, and appears to 
lead logically to Bruner's work on discovery learning. 7 

In"The act of discovery," Bruner emphasizes INNATE CURIOSITY 
as the basic motive for learning, and his research was conducted 
with children in learning situations. It should be recalled that psy- 
chologists had since the early 1930's given most of their attention 
to rats in learning mazes, and on their observations constructed 
what Bruner calls "descriptive theories." 

Bruner defines learning as rearranging or transforming evidence 
in a way that enables a person to go beyond the evidence at hand to 
new insights. Discoveries will be made regardless of the environ- 
ment, but certain environments are more conducive to learning. 
Environmental control is very much within the domain of the teach- 
er, who Bruner holds will use either a TRADITIONAL OR HYPO- 
THETICAL mode of teaching. He views the traditional mode as 
principally expository, whereas the hypothetical mode makes the 
teacher and student more equally involved in the learning experi- 
ence as they share subject matter, evaluation, and decision making. 
Bruner posits that the hypothetical mode increases intellectual 
potency, emphasizes intrinsic rewards, aids the student in the 
mastery of the heuristics of discovery learning, and facilitates 
memory processing. 

Intellectual potency involves the expectation of success and the 
ability to devise strategies to discover patterns or regularities 
and relationships in the environment. Intrinsic motivation is an 
alternative to traditional reinforcement theory (S-R) which empha- 
sizes some form of external reward. Bruner believes that rein- 
forcement theory leads to rote learning, while discovery tends to 
increase a student's tendency toward self-reward. Discovery aids 
in predicting and controlling the environment, and consequently 
decreases the learner's reliance on extrinsic rewards, 

Discovery learning emphasizes organized inquiry and research, 
aiding the learner to internalize the important aspects of the con- 
cept to be mastered while discarding irrelevant aspects, Learning 
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how to discover comes about by practice in problem-solving situa- 
tions, 

Support for Bruner's position abounds in the literature on prob- 
lem-solving. Harlow® demonstrated that repeated learnings of a 
solution to a particular type of problem permitted the development 
of a "learning set" which then permitted the learner to transfer 
his method of attack toother problem situations. Gagné and Para- 
dise? hold the notion that performance depends more upona system 
of learning sets than upon specific basic abilities. Ausubel1l9 sug- 
gests that the ease with which a learner assimilates newknowledge 
into the existing cognitive structure, may be a function of the 
learner's perceiving the relevance of the new knowledge to old knowl- 
edge. Onthis basis, Ausubel proposes the construction of "advance 
organizers" which will prepare the student for the advent of new 
knowledge and insure his perception of the intrinsic relationships. 

For Bruner, information retrieval is more important than the 
storage of knowledge, and memory is improved by better subject 
matter organization. The student's interest in content increases 
organization aiding in the conservation of memory. In his research 
to support this idea, Bruner required a group of twelve-year-olds 
to remember pairs of words such as "chair-forest."' The subjects 
were divided into three groups, one was simply told to remember 
the pairs, the second was told to produce a word or idea to give the 
pairs some sense, while the third group was given a word to link 
the pair. 

Three ways of mediating between the two words were discovered. 
GENERIC mediation (linking the two words with some superordinate 
idea), THEMATIC mediation (imbedding the terms in a theme), and 
PART-WHOLE mediation (seeing one term as a part of the other), 
Of the three groups, the group which produced its own mediating 
word recovered the highest number of pairs (up to 95%), while the 
two other groups recovered less than 50% of the pairs. 

From this study and others like it, Bruner postulated that ma- 
terial to belearned should be organized in terms of interest and in 
relation to cognitive structures, and that discovery learning seems 
to make learned materials more accessible in student's memories. 

Bruner's developing concern with education became more clear 
with publication of "The ferment in American education," in which 
he puts forth the idea that education is in a state of revolution. 
This is a period of change, characterized by such concepts as the 
belief that any subject can be taught to any age student in some 
academically honest form. This was a conviction expressed by 
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Bruner in his earlier book!1 which was the result of the 1959 Wood 
Hole Conference held under the auspices of the National Academy 
of Science. 

A major statement of theory came in 1964 with the publication 
of "The course of cognitive growth," in which Bruner defined his 
three sequential stages of the development of intelligence; namely, 
ENACTIVE, ICONIC, and SYMBOLIC, 12 

In the enactive stage, past events are represented in a physical 
way, while in the iconic stage images are organized and transformed 
to represent and summarize events. Symbolic representation is 
the stage in which a symbol system (usually language) represents 
the environment. Weknowlittle about the development of the first 
two of these sequential stages, but education is much concerned 
with the development of the symbolic stage. 

Bruner holds that once a child has internalized alanguage and be- 
gun to use productive grammar, it is possible forhim to represent 
the regularities of the environment with greater scope and power. 
Children learn to construct models of the environment and can go 
beyond the limitations of immediate experience and integratel3 
events into meaningful sequences. This allows the child existing in 
the present to consider the past and anticipate the future. 

In addressing the Ninth Inter-American Congress of Psychology, 14 
Bruner proposed a redefinition of education in terms of four bases; 
namely, (1) our increased understanding of man as a species, (2)new 
insights into the nature of individual mental development, (3) the 
obtained results of a decade of intense educational experimenta- 
tion, and (4) the changing nature of society as the impellent force 
defining how the new generation is to be educated. 

Bruner sees the role of the psychologist in education as the sci- 
entist of the possible, whose foresight is a powerful force, and 
that the psychologist who fails to fill this role will fail to serve 
society wisely. Psychological studies of human development have 
produced several important conclusions which have to date been ig- 
nored in the conduct of education. The most important conclusion 
is that mental development is not a gradual accretion, but a mat- 
ter of spurts triggered by the development of certain capacities. 
These capacities are in a highly constrained sequence which is not 
linked with age, but the environment may facilitate or inhibit their 
unfolding. This critical sequence of stages are the enactive, iconic, 
and symbolic periods of development, and the sequence is invariant. 
Other conclusions are that readiness is taught, one does not wait 
for it; and cognitive and intellectual mastery is self-rewarding. 
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Bruner lends support to the idea that evaluation should be before 
and during curriculum construction, instead of a POST MORTEM 
affair. 

Bruner holds that the emphasis of education should be on skills 
in handling, imagining and symbolizing. Self-reward should be es- 
tablished, and students should be given insight into the continuity 
which underlies change. For example, the concept of transporta- 
tion was once a journey on horseback, then a train, and the first 
automobile, airplane, andnow welook forward to space travel. The 
vehicles have changed, but the important concept, in this instance 
transportation, has remained essentially the same. 


The Growth of Mind15 


In 1965, Bruner stated his principal interest and channel of de- 
velopment to be the relation of pedagogy and the development of 
intelligent behavior. To support his ideas, Bruner relates the de- 
velopment of intelligence to bipedalism inman and the development 
of tools in man's evolution. As man evolved, human groups stabi- 
lized, and in order to reduce the need to reinvent it became impor- 
tant that each new generation be made aware of the uses for the 
mvented tools. Man's culture transmitted the skills needed for 
the use of invented techniques, implements and other devices and 
at the same time provided amplification systems of action, sense 
and thought. A society needs to convert what is known into a form 
capable of being mastered by beginners, The more accurate man's 
knowledge of human development, the more appropriate will this 
essential conversion be. Education is the social institution de- 
signed to make this conversion, and the more elementary the level, 
the more serious is the pedagogical aim of forming and shaping the 
intellectual powers of the new generations. 

The five great humanizing forces are man's ability to make tools,, 
the development of language, social organization, the management 
of man's prolonged childhood, and man's urge to explain. These 
forces are not seen as separate, but as interacting, especially in 
the educational encounter. 

Bruner pointed out the lack of a theory of "the school that is 
sufficient to the task of running schools," and this channeled his 
development, so that in 1966 Bruner published TOWARD A THEORY 
OF INSTRUCTION, 16 

In this ultimate statement of his theorizing, Bruner highlights 
certain of his ideas; namely, learning is an intensely personal ex- 
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perience, children are innately curious and enjoy learning, and chil- 
dren can learn much more at an earlier age than most educators 
realized. 

He holds that education is the reorganizing of experience, and 
that theheart of the educational process consists of providing aids 
and dialogues for translating experience into more powerful sys- 
tems of notation and ordering. Education's goal is to teach the 
studerit to participate in the educative process and thus to estab- 
lish new knowledge. Subject matter is taught to get the student 
to think for himself, and to take an active role in the process of 
knowledge-getting. 

The- will to learn is an intrinsic motive, one that finds both its 
source and reward in its own exercise, and often schools fail to 
enlist the natural energies which sustain spontaneous learning. 
These sustaining energies may be conceived as curiosity, a desire 
for competence, aspiration to emulate a model, and a deep-sensed 
commitment to the web of social reciprocity. 

Nothing is more central to a discipline than its way of thinking, 
and nothing is more important in the teaching of a discipline than 
the provision to the learner of opportunities to learn the way a 
discipline thinks. The best introduction to a subject is the subject 
itself, and the learner from his first encounter with the subject 
should have opportunities to solve problems, to conjecture, to 
quarrel, just as do those who are at the heart of a subject or dis- 
cipline. 

Bruner holds that teachers can be encouraged tolike a problem- 
solving approach to education, by providing materials and lessons 
which permit legitimate discovery while allowing the teacher to 
recognize it. The construction and use of materials oriented to- 
ward discovery learning will tend to encourage an atmosphere of 
intellectual excitement by treating things as instances of what 
might have occurred, rather than simply as that which did occur. 
By failing to allow the student to construct alternatives, the 
teacher simply is telling-out-of-the-context-of-action. Instead 
exercises in conjecture should be designed, ways of inquiry planned, 
and practice in problem-solving provided. 

The task of transmitting the crucial ideas of culture most often 
rests with educators, and the task demands the highest talents. 
Education is the task of all learned men and scientists, and the 
making of something comprehensible to a child or adolescent is only 
a continuation of making something comprehensible to oneself, Un- 
derstanding a subject and aiding others to understand that subject 
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are only different points on the educational continuum. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION IW 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Franklin Parker 
University of Oklahoma 


Student migration has always been the seedbed of international- 
ism. Foreign students have always brought with them a flowering 
of intellectual life. Each student from another land is an ambas- 
sador of cultural exchange and a force in international affairs. 

Plato was a famous traveling student who left his homeland in 
philosophical quest to Sicily and North Africa. Aristotle of Mace- 
donia as a young man went to Athens to study. Of the great cul- 
tural centers which have always attracted traveling students, 
Alexandria with its library and museum was one of the finest and 
the first. Here came all manner of international scholars: Egyp- 
tian, Greek, Syrian, Jew, Arab, Ethiopian, Roman, Persian. Here 
an early worldcenter of erudition, bibliography, andlearning. Here 
was a library of some 700,000 manuscripts and a museum that con- 
tained research institutes, lecturehalls, dining halls, and cloister. 
Here Greek and Oriental learning was synthesized. Here were de- 
bated, investigated, and handed down to our time ancient science 
and mathematics, philosophy and philology. 

The University of Athens, growing out of Plato's Academy and 
Aristotle's Lyceum, became an international university, drawing 
as students from Rome--Cicero, Brutus, Horace, and Ovid. In the 
Middle Ages, the medieval monasteries and then the medieval uni- 
versities were centers of international study. There were always 
brilliant teachers to attract students from all over Europe. Peter 
Abelard made Paris famous in theology and philosophy. Others 
made Bologna famous inlaw and Salerno famous in medicine. Where 
medieval universities were most in contact with foreign persons, 
manuscripts, and ideas--there they became the most vital centers 
of intellectual ferment. 

Students and teachers have always been migratory, carrying with 
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them new and bold ideas that have been the seeds of change. Trav- 
eling scholars spread the Renaissance in Italy, transmitted classi- 
cal learning to Northern Europe, and fanned the flames of the 
Reformation. They made Wittenberg, Martin Luther's university, 
a center for the study of international theology. 

Migratory students and teachers also spawned the Counter- 
Reformation, spread Catholiclearning, and took both the faith and 
learning into the Eastern and the Western worlds, Ignatius de 
Loyola was a college student first in Madrid and later in Paris. 
His Jesuit order founded colleges inItaly, Spain, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and Austria. Disciples, like Francis Xavier, spread 
not only the faith but also Western learning in India,. Malaya, and 
China. 

Traveling scholars from Paris and elsewhere in Europe enriched 
budding centers of learning in England at Oxford and Cambridge, It 
was students from Oxford and Cambridge colleges who founded 
Harvard College in the New World. 

It is well to remember that in educational matters, until recent 
years, we Americans were borrowers and not innovators, We bor- 
rowed the elementary school from Prussia, the dame school, acad- 
emy, and college from England, the high school from Scotland, the 
kindergarten and graduate school from Germany. Some borrowings 
we dropped, some we transformed, and some units like the junior 
high school and the junior college we invented. But our most fruit- 
ful educational borrowing, many believe, was the graduate school. 
Beginning about 1815 with George Ticknor and Edward Everett and 
for a hundred years, some 9,000 Americans went abroad to study 
in the greatest universities of Europe, the German universities. 
From this influence came the founding of our own first graduate 
universities, Johns Hopkins University and the University of Chicago 
among them. From this influence came, in large part and in grad- 
uate education at least, a vigorous standard of scholarship inmost 
intellectual fields. 

Educational exchanges grew in the late nineteenth century, and 
international educational organizations became more numerous be- 
tween the two world wars. 

This brief sketch is enough to indicate that student migration 
has a long and honorable history and that students from other lands 
are both the inheritors and transmitters of a rich tradition. Now, 
as in the past, they have been the carriers of culture and the sow- 
ers of international understanding--or misunderstanding. 

Since World War II, the cold war has made student exchanges dif- 
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ferent, given them a sharper political edge, made them instruments 
of national policy, wielded them as weapons of ideological conflict. 
A few national patterns can be quickly, though inadequately, 
sketched. 

Ninth century Russia borrowed the Cyrillic alphabet from abroad 
to improve its written language and to increaseits literacy, Peter 
the Great in the seventeenth century and Catherine the Great in 
the eighteenth century helped to modernize Russia by introducing 
Western European ideas, both educational and scientific. After 
the Revolution of 1917 and up to the purges of the 1930's, Soviet 
Five-Year Plans were aided by Western technical assistance. The 
cold war period has been marked by an aggressive Soviet cultural 
offensive, best illustrated inelaborately staged and professionally 
prepared physical culture events and sports team competitions. 
Slogans to the contrary, central party controlled exchanges have 
been designed to further Soviet ideology. Inhigher education, Mos- 
cow's Patrice Lumumba Friendship University exemplifies the So- 
viet bid to attract African, Asian, and Latin American students. 
The Soviet Union does not publish the number, nationality, and 
courses of study of foreign students within its borders. 

France was one of the first modern nations to understand the 
political importance of international educational relations. She 
had a long tradition of founding schools, hospitals, orphanages, and 
agricultural institutes to extend her influence in the Near East and 
the Far East. She helped establish French-language schools in 
Canada and Latin America. Recent UNESCO figures show that 11.1 
per cent of French higher education enrollees are foreign students, 
as against 1.5 per cent in the United States, 

Great Britain, like the United States, began government-spon- 
sored international educational activities rather late. The Rhodes 
scholarships established by Cecil John Rhodes before his death in 
1902 aredeservedly famous. They are a privately endowed venture 
to promote the union of English-speaking people and support about 
two hundred scholars a year. The British Council for Relations 
with Other Countries was founded in 1934, and then largely to 
counter the cultural offensive of Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. 
During World War II the British Council devotedits energies toward 
the teaching of English as a foreign language; the distribution of 
information books; the presentation of lectures, concerts, and 
films; and the training of men and women for postwar reconstruc- 
tion work, In the years since World War II, British colonial and 
former colonial students have flocked to British institutions of 
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higher education. Recent UNESCO statistics indicate that 10 per 
cent of British higher education enrollees are foreign students, as 
against 11.1 per cent in France and 1.5 per cent in the United 
States. 

The reason for the apparent small percentage of foreign students 
in the United States in relation to our total higher education en- 
rollment is obvious. Higher education in the United States is less 
selective than is higher education in England or in France. Hence 
our enrollments arehigh in relation to the age group. About 50per 
cent of our college age youth actually enter college. Thus, while 
the 90,000 foreign students in the United States are alarger group 
than the total number of foreign students in both England and 
France, the foreign student percentage in the United States is 
small, 1.5 per cent, in relation to the larger total United States 
higher education enrollment. Private universities like Columbia 
University and public state universities have long attracted foreign 
students. But government activity in educational and cultural ex- 
changes began rather late. Congress began an educational exchange 
program with Latin America in 1937, and in 1938 a Cultural Rela- 
tions Division was established in the State Department. The Ful- 
bright Act of 1946 was an imaginative concept advanced by Senator 
William Fulbright of Arkansas--himself once a Rhodes Scholar--to 
use United States funds in foreign countries for educational pur- 
poses, The Smith-Mundt Act of 1948 greatly broadened our edu- 
cational exchange programs. Educational reconstruction in war- 
devastated countries and educational redirection in West Germany 
and Japan further involved a host of private and government agen- 
cies in educational aid programs. Cold war competition led Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to initiate a Person-to-Person program, and un- 
der the administration of President John F. Kennedy the blueprint 
was drawn for a massive international education program. This 
blueprint on international education, discussed at the July, 1965, 
White House Conference on Education, is about to reach fruition. 
On September 16, 1965, at the 200th anniversary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, President Lyndon B. Johnson announced that he 
had directed a special task force, chaired by Secretary of State 
Rusk and advised by Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare 
John W. Gardner, to recommend a "broad and long-range plan of 
world-wide educational endeavor." On February 2, 1966, President 
Johnson sent his International Education message to Congress, and 
since then, several bills embodying his main ideas have been in con- 
gressional committees. 
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The ten main features of this International Education Act stir 
the imagination. Let me briefly list them. First, a Center of 
Educational Cooperation will be established within the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare to coordinate the international 
education work of all government agencies. Second, an Educational 
Placement Service will be established to recruit and assign United 
States teachers to overseas positions, the beginning of a world- 
wide teacher placement exchange. Third, volunteers from forty- 
six countries will be asked to come to the United States in a re- 
verse kind of Peace Corps to teach their languages and their cul- 
tures in United States schools. Fourth, grants will be made to 
develop new courses to improve the teaching of world affairs in 
elementary and secondary schools. Fifth, Education Officers will 
be trained to work in United States embassies abroad, Sixth, grants 
will be made to further stimulate college and university geographic 
area studies and to specialize in particular educational problems 
in various parts of the world. Seven, school-to-school partnerships 
will be established between United States schools and schools in 
developing countries. Eight, educational television teaching on the 
elementary and adult levels will be organized initially in six coun- 
tries. Nine, grants will be made among the 90,000 foreign students 
now studying in the United States for special enrichment courses 
and summer institutes. Ten, American and foreign family planning 
program specialists will be trained for the use of any nation re- 
questing such help. Ten million dollars is requested for 1967, $40 
million for 1968, and $90 million for 1969. This, in brief, is the 
grand design. 

In his message to Congress introducing the bill, President Johnson 
said: 


Education lies at the heart of every nation's hopes and 
purposes, It must be at the heart of our international 
relations.... International Education cannot be the 
work of one country. It is the responsibility and prom- 
ise of all nations. It calls for free exchange and full 
collaboration. We expect toreceive as muchas we give, 
to learn as well as to teach. 


We Americans may not do enough in the area of international edu- 
cation, and we may not doit well. But scratch an American and 
more often than not you find an idealist. Beneath the materialism, 
beneath the cynicism, lies a deep strain of idealism. We have en- 
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shrined education, or rather, we have enshrined the idea of educa- 
tion for all. We believe instinctively that our schools havekept us 
informed and that our schools have kept us free. Those who first 
came knew the Bible. Those who fought the Revolution knew John 
Locke and Jean Jacques Rousseau. Those who made the Constitution 
knew the Federalist Papers. Those who built canals and railroads 
knew transit and rule. Those who built industries knew mathemat- 
ics and thelathe. Those who migrated to our shore found in public 
schools the cement of citizenship. Our schools have kept us in- 
formed. Our schools have kept us free. 

Mary Antin, an immigrant girl, wrote in her moving book, THE 
PROMISED LAND, of what school meant to the new masses that 
came to these shores. "Education was free," she wrote. "It was 
the one thing my father was able to promise us when he sent for 
us; surer, safer than bread or shelter." 


On our second day I was thrilled with the realization of 
what this freedom of education meant, A little girl from 
across the alley came and offered to conduct us to 
school. My father was out, but we five between us had 
a few words of English by this time. We knew the word 
school. We understood. This child, who had never seen 
us before, who was not much better dressed than we, 
was able to offer us the freedom of the schools of 
Boston! No application made, no questions asked, no 
examinations, rulings, exclusions, no fees. The doors 
stood open for every one of us. 


Peter F. Drucker, a close observer of the American scene, wrote 
in HARPER'S magazine for February, 1965: "Education is about to 
take over from the Welfare State as a basic commitment of the 
American people. One might call this new phenomenon the Knowl- 
edge State...." 

Blessed by fortune, we were once able to proclaim to the whole 
world the poetic words of Emma Lazarus carved on the Statue of 
Liberty: "Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free, the wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore. Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me; I lift my 
lamp beside the golden door."" That time is now over. The canals 
are dug. The railroad lines are built. The West is gone. The land 
is full. But what we have said, and do say, and I hope, will say, is 
this: Give us your young, your intellectual elite, the future builders 
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of your nation. Send these, the knowledge-hungry, to our shore, 
The lamp of learning still shines beside the golden door. 

Not to evoke emotion but because what he said had the ring of 
truth do I quote the words of a young and vigorous leader whom we 
in this country had for a thousand days: 


The challenge is not one of preserving our wealth and 
our civilization--it is one of extension. They are one 
and the same challenge. To preserve, we must extend. 
And if the scientific, technical, and educational bene- 
fits of the West cannot be extended to all the world, 
our status will be preserved only with great difficulty-- 
for the balance of power is shifting, shifting into the 
hands of the two-thirds of the world's people who want 
to share what the one-third has already taken for 
granted, To thus extend ourselves will require a politi- 
cal decision. Sucha decision will take economic and edu- 
cational forms. 


And at his inauguration he said prophetically: 


If a free society cannot help the many who are poor, it 
cannot save the few who are rich.... To those people 
in the huts and villages of half the globe struggling to 
break the bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best ef- 
forts to help them help themselves, not because the 
Communists may be doing it, not because we seek their 
votes, but because it isright.... The same revolution- 
ary beliefs for which our forebears fought are still at 
issue around the globe.... We dare not forget today 
that we are theheirs of that first revolution. Let the 
word go forth from this time and place, to friend and 
foe alike, that the torch has been passed to a new gen- 
eration of Americans--born in this century, tempered 
by war, disciplined by a hard and bitter peace, proud of 
our ancient heritage--and unwilling to witness or per- 
mit the slow undoing of those human rights to which 
this nationhas always been committed, and to which we 
are committed today, at home and around the world. 


The importance of education in international affairs is clear and 
it is crucial. If, as the UNESCO preamble proclaims, wars begin 
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in the minds of men, then it is in the minds of men that peace must 
be built. Every student in another land is a carrier of culture and 
a sharer in ideas. Let us share our best with eachother: our food, 
dance, customs, hopes, and the dream of a better tomorrow. Let 
us all share the dynamism of rising expectations. 

Students from other lands bring us much, and we in the United 
States need to share more. Geography has not always made us 
neighbors, History has notalways made us friends, Economics has 
not always made us partners. And necessity has not always made 
us allies. We need to know each other better. The presence of 
foreign students on our campuses enriches our lives, They make 
us see things we did not see, glimpse values we have almost for- 
gotten, uncover beauty which we have overlooked. 

An art student from Paris came to America to studyand topaint 
poverty scenes in the Appalachian Mountains of Kentucky. He set 
up his easel at the foot of a lovely valley, near tall trees and a 
winding road that led past poor ramshackled huts. Day after day 
he labored, gazing long at each tree, pondering the leaves, noting 
the texture of the grass and the soil. Each day he beheld more and 
more beauty in the midst of poverty. Each day he painted, and each 
day a little ragged girl came out of a nearby shack and timidly drew 
closer to him. "Please, sir," she said, "May I watch?" "Yes," he 
said, "Come and watch me paint." The days passed and the work 
was finished, Thepainter put away his brushes and colors and easel 
and the many paintings he had made. "Please, sir," said the little 
girl who had been watching him for many days, "leave one small 
painting for me." The painter was surprised. He looked gravely 
at the serious blue eyes and asked, 'Youhave somuch beauty around 
you. Why do you want one of my poor paintings?" The little girl 
replied, "Because I did not see the beauty until you came." 
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F, C. S, SCHILLER AND THE DIMENSIONS OF PRAGMATISM, by 
Kenneth Winetrout. Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1967, 
170 pp. 


The commission on educational theory of the John Dewey Society 

has performed a notable service in encouraging the publication of 
this, the fifth in its series, a volume which promises to have en- 
during value. Writers all the way from Larry Cremin to Paul 
Woodring have on occasion attempted to "bury" pragmatism as it 
is related to education, Their excusehas been not that they neces- 
sarily WANTED to erect a tomb-stone, so to speak, but that prag- 
matism has been simply fading out. I for one doubt that it has; 
but if it has, this incisive study by Prof. Winetrout should goa 
long way to resuscitate pragmatism as a genuinely respectable and 
respected philosophy. To this extent, I hasten to add that each 
and everyone of us whohave pragmatic leanings owe Dr, Winetrout 
a hearty vote of thanks! 
Significantly toward the beginning of the book, Winetrout says: 
....we may think of pragmatism as having three initial thrusts: 
Charles S, Peirce represents the analytical thrust; John Dewey, the 
reformist thrust; and William James and F, C. Schiller, the exis- 
tentialist thrust." The author explains this statement within a 
context of current trends in philosophy. And without hesitation, 
I will say that I agree with his analysis. 


" 


Beyond doubt, Peirce's careful use of language, his refusal even 
to agree with his close friend James when he thought James used 
terminology ina faulty way, and Peirce's considerable facility in 
mathematics--all these qualify him for the title of "the great 
analyst" of American pragmatism. Implicit inDewey's writings is 
his penchant for reform--reform of philosophy PER SE and espe- 
cially his concern with social reform. James and Schiller, on the 
other hand, were concerned with the individual and the psychologi- 
cal-philosophical reactions to the problems whichconfront him. In 
so many words, Winetrout has said that the "British dimension" in 
pragmatism, in the works of Schiller, rounds out the philosophical 
whole. 
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Schiller, in the existential sense of pre-occupation with the in- 
dividual, obviously is more a supporter of the James-ian approach 
to pragmatism than the approaches of the other two. Under the 
circumstances, it is not at all surprising that both in their phi- 
losophies and in their temperaments, James and Schiller were 
" simpatico '"'--that when they first met, said Schiller, the usual 
formalities were hurriedly abandoned and their conversation took 
up as though they had been friends for many years. However and 
even though his philosophy was indeed individual-centered, James 
did have a certain understanding of and support for the democratic 
way of life, typically we might sayof "those aspects of democracy 
indigenous to the United States." This could NOT be said of Schil- 
ler vis-a-vis democracy in England. For whatever reasons, Schiller 
pursued a life-long pre-occupation with eugenics. And it could 
hardly be said of a man that such a pre-occupation is consistent 
with a democratic outlook, insofar as most pragmatists have in- 
clined toward the belief that it is mainly by changing the SOCIAL 
environment that we can improve democracy. 

Winetrout tends to down-grade the importance of the eugenic 
emphasis in Schiller's writings. He underplays this side of his 
thought on the ground that it was NOT inthe mainstream of Schil- 
ler's philosophy, I will leave it to those who are better acquainted 
with Schiller's writings than am I--in short, I will let others de- 
cide whether this is a weakness in the Winetrout study. My en- 
thusiasm for the study remains undiminished. 

I believe, with Prof. Winetrout that all three of the major di- 
mensions of the leading pragmatists are needed: The analysis of a 
Peirce, the philosophical and social reconstruction of a Dewey, and 
the involvements of James and Schiller with the individual person. 
I will thus reaffirm what I said at the outset--that by "re-discov- 
ering" Schiller, Winetrout has performed a notable service, 


William H. Fisher 
University of Montana 
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A.S. Neill, TALKING OF SUMMERHILL. London: Victor Gollancz 
Ltd., 1967, 142 pp. $3.50. 


TALKING OF SUMMERHILL, along with FREEDOM--NOT LI- 
CENSE! published concurrently in the United States by Hart Pub- 
lishing Company, is the latest of some nineteen books that A. S. 
Neill (the headmaster of Summerhill School in England) has written 
since 1913. Like the rest this book is written in a direct, conver- 
sational manner and is filled with the humor that is so typical of 
Neill, both as author and as a person. 

TALKING OF SUMMERHILL, unlike most of Neill's earlier works, 
is in the format of a series of questions from visitors to his 
school and from people who read his earlier works, such as SUM- 
MERHILL (Hart, 1960), and his responses to their questions. While 
he contends that he has nothing new to say the reviewer detects a 
note of pessimism with regards to man, freedom, and the modern 
world which is absent from earlier works, and I must hasten to add 
absent from the American work FREEDOM--NOT LICENSE! 

This latter work is aimed primarily at Neill's large American 
following. It, too, is a series of questions and answers, many of 
the same that are in the English work, but is confined to questions 
Americans ask about the problems of child rearing. Excerpts have 
been reprinted in popular women's magazines such as REDBOOK and 
Sunday Supplements suchas THIS WEEK. The answers in TALKING 
OF SUMMERHILL are usually treated more in depth as well as re- 
lated to broader implications of the question asked. The questions 
taken up in this work are grouped into ten categories: Self regu- 
lation, sex, pupils, parents, teaching, religion, psychology, other 
schools, miscellany and personal. 

Before saying more about this work perhaps a word or two are 
in order about the rationale behind Summerhill School, granting 
that readers of this review are at least aware of Summerhill as 
some sort of permissive school where the kids don't have to go to 
classes if they don't want to. Although Summerhill is very much 
in the tradition of what Best and Sidwell (THE AMERICAN LEGACY 
OF LEARNING, Lippincott, 1967) designate "romantic psychoana- 
lytic" progressivism, Neill is neither a Rousseauean romantic with 
regards to his attitude toward the nature of childhood, nor a dog- 
matic devotee of any of the major psychoanalytic schools. Asa 
matter of fact Neill's interest inhelping children become emotion- 
ally free developed some five years before he encountered Freud 
about 1915. What has concerned Neill since he first set up his own 
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school (an International School in Dresden, Germany in 1921) is how 
to create anenvironment for children that does not discipline, and 
mold children in preconceived ways, but gives children the chance 
to develop themselves, to be themselves, to know themselves ina 
community situation where there is much give and take and respect 
for the rights of each other--adult as well as children. Neill's aim 
is to produce kids who are self-confident enough and secure enough 
so that they don't have tobuild a future at the expense of others, 
or relive the life they wished they had had in their own kids, 

Thekey to anemotionally healthy adulthood is to grow up in free- 
dom so that one can come to know himself andrespect himself for 
his strengths and weaknesses. Let Neill speak here: "The point 
about freedom is that it gives children guts; they can face diffi- 
culties when they have to. ...[O] ur criteria are moral courage, 
happiness, charity, in short we aim at producing a balanced adult 
who will not be at the mercy of the Establishment character- 
moulding or of the demagogue."(p. 13) Again: "In our school free- 
dom means doing what you like solong as you do not interfere with 
the freedom of others. That is the outer meaning, but deeper down 
we strive to see that children are free internally, free from fear, 
from hypocrisy, from hate, from intolerance. The whole set up 
of society is against such freedom; every man seeks freedom, but 
is afraid of it at the same time. . ." (p. 19) Witness, in this 
latter regard, the reaction of many whites to Negro militancy, a 
reaction which seems to reflect a resentment that the Negro is 
free to do what the white, particularly the upper lower and lower 
middle class white, wants to do but dares not. 

An interesting aspect of Neill's idea of freedom concerns the 
response of Americans. It is that Americans, unlike Britishers, 
have a problem separating freedom from license such as in the 
family situation where attempts to let the child be free results 
in the child having all the freedom and the adult none. It is prob- 
lems like this one that motivated Neill to write FREEDOM--NOT 
LICENSE! 

So, when all this is said, what value is Neill to Foundations of 
Education students who must go out and teach in regimented state 
schools? Neill is satisfied if his books "have helped some teachers 
to get ridof their sillydignity and tin-god authority. I hope I have 
shown that is better for a teacher toget the love of his pupils than 
their deference and insincere obedience." (p. 98) My own experi - 
ence with introducing Neill to undergraduates is that they never 
leave him unmoved. They may resent his ideas, worship them, or 
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have mixed feelings about them but they are never neutral. Fun- 
damental questions about the role of formal education in contem- 
porary society inescapably arises, suchas: What is the role of the 
emotions with regards to intellectual, or cognitive, development? 
Is compulsory education desirable? How important is formal sub- 
ject matter? What are the consequences of deliberately trying to 
mold the character of children? 

Why read Neill? Because he is a realistic schoolman who, in his 
half-century of teaching, has been ever sensitive to real children. 
Never does he allow a theory of child development to keep him from 
seeing kids as they actually are. His humor and his patience with 
kids provide a worthy model for prospective teachers although I 
know he would say, "Don't model yourself after anybody. Be your- 
self!" 

Joseph Kirschner 
University of Kansas 


Gibson, James J. THE SENSES CONSIDERED AS PERCEPTUAL 
SYSTEMS. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1966, 


This book is difficult to review for the general reader. It is not 
a compendium of what experts in sensation and perception agree on, 
Rather it is a carefully documented proposal that experts abandon 
their usual way of looking at perception in favor of a view much 
closer to that of the layman. 

When he thinks about perception at all, the layman usually thinks 
about ways of getting information about the outside world. If he 
is asked why he sees something, he is likely to say, "Because it is 
there," 

This is precisely the view of perception which wise graduate stu- 
dents in psychology laugh at. Every student of sensation and per- 
ception has been taught the doctrine of specific nerve energies. 
Gibson traces the idea back to Hobes and Aristotle, but the father 
of the doctrine is Johannes Muller, the nineteenth-century fore- 
runner of psychophysiology. Muller stated: 


That which through the medium of our senses is actually 
perceived by the sensorium is indeed merely a property 
of change of condition of our nerves; but the imagination 
and reason are ready tointerpret the modification in the 
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state of the nerves as properties of the external bodies 
themselves. 


Gibson agrees with Muller and virtually all experts since Muller 
that animals and men only know the outside world through their 
nerves, He is advocating that the basic unit of study be the per- 
ceptual system rather than the sensation corresponding to the 
nerve or neuron stimulated. Further, his perceptual systems cut 
across the senses as usually defined and do not consist of specific 
sets of sense organs and neurons. The individual nerve or neuron, 
according to Gibson, changes function completely when it is involved 
in a different perceptual system. He states flatly that, "Sensa- 
tions are not, as we have always taken for granted, the basis of 
perception," 

The non-specialist should realize, then, that Gibson is advocating 
a radical change in the study of sensation and perception. The more 
conventional approach defines perception in terms of specific sense 
organs and what the nervous system does with the energy produced 
by their stimulation. An example is the work on the ear for which 
von Bekesy was awarded the Nobel prize. 

The restructuring of our way of studying perception away from 
the classical tradition and toward the layman's approach is illus- 
trated by Gibson's summary of his discussion of touch: 


The sense of touch in the everyday meaning of the term 
turns out tobe an extremely elaborate and powerful per- 
ceptual system but not a sense in either the physiologi- 
cal or the introspective meaning of the term. Nor is it 
a clearly definable group of senses with just so many 
nerves and corresponding qualities of sensation. The 
common sense belief in touch as a way of getting infor- 
mation is justified. 


The value of Gibson's book, of course, is greater if he happens 
to be correct, that is, if it should prove more profitable to study 
the "redundant overlapping activities of perceptual systems" than 
to study the senses one by one. In any case, there is a possibility 
that a non-specialist who has not studied sensation and perception 
in the conventional way might be inspired by Gibson's restructur- 
ing of the field to produce some usable ideas. Gibson invites such 
contribution by dedicating his book "to all persons who want to look 
for themselves." 
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Gibson himself is no layman but a distinguished contributor to 
the field of perception for thirty-five years. He has writtena 
book which is worthwhile for the professional or the amateur stu- 
dent of the field. I include myself among the amateurs, since my 
field is personality and I am expert neither in perception nor in 
physiology. 

I have only one major disagreement with Gibson's argument. He 
maintains that a theory of perception cannot be at the same time 
a theory of misperception. He says, "The same principle should 
not be used to explain why perceiving is so often correct and why 
it is so often incorrect." Ido not understand or agree with this 
statement. It seems to me that an ideal theory of perception 
WOULD use the same principles to explain both correct perceptions 
and illusions. I do not think Gibson's theory stands or falls on this 
point, but it may be that I do not understand his theory. 


Denis O'Donovan 
Florida Atlantic University 


A LAYMAN'S GUIDE TO NEGRO HISTORY (new, enlarged edition) . 
Edited by Erwin A. Salk, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967. 


This comprehensive bibliography of books and teaching aids con- 
cerned with the history of the Negro in the United States fills a 
long-standing need. It is a basic library guide for students and 
the general public, Part One lists prominent Negroes in American 
history witha short sketchof their achievements. There is a list- 
ing of important dates in Negro history. Part Two lists books by 
and about Negroes under 24 categories. There is also a listing of 
phonograph records, song books, filmstrips and other visual mate- 
rials, and teaching materials on the Negro. The book is indispens- 
able for an understanding of the American Negro, his history and 
his accomplishments. The work has won endorsements by Martin 
Luther King, Jr., and by Langston Hughes, The editor, Erwin A. 
Salk, is a businessman who is active in interracial affairs. This 
book will continue to be a standard work for anyone interested in 
Negro life. 


Franklin Parker 
University of Oklahoma at Norman 
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ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF HOPE: EDUCATING YOUTH FROM POV- 
ERTY AREAS. By Helaine S. Dawson, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1968, $5.95. 


The author has been a social worker in New York City and an 
adult education teacher in the San Francisco Unified School Dis- 
trict. This book describes her teaching experience in the Hunters 
Point area of San Francisco, where she taught over two hundred 
deprived youths ranging in ages from 18 to 22. They were all drop- 
outs and some of themhad dropped to the bottom of the depravity 
which ravages our cities: drug addicts, unwed mothers, hustlers, 
and pimps. In a three-year program under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Program, Mrs. Dawson taught a course in Per- 
sonal Development. She writes, "I saw firsthand their crippled 
spirits, self-hatred, fears, and inner confusion. I learned what 
it means togrow upin poverty and tobe so filled with self-disgust 
and hopelessness that the only way out seems to be through gangs, 
narcotics, pimping, gambling, or hustling." This is a frank and 
hard-hitting book. It uses actual classroom dialogue. Mrs. Dawson 
shows clearly how and why these youths, among them many Negroes, 
equate authority with abuse. She explains why traditional teaching 
methods simply will not work with them. Her battle was against 
a negative outlook on life, hostility toward authority symbols, dis- 
trust of those outside the gang, and the fear of failure. Her re- 
ward--and one which the reader shares--is that she does break 
through to some of her students, helping them get jobs and hold 
them and helping a few to get into college. This is a useful book 
for those who want a first-hand account of the problems of teach- 
ing deprived youths. 


Franklin Parker 
University of Oklahoma at Norman 


Claude Ake, A THEORY OF POLITICAL INTEGRATION. Home- 
wood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, 1967 $5.00, 164 pages, bibli- 
ography. 


Professor Claude Ake of Columbia University concerns himself 
with the problem of promoting popular commitment to new politi- 
cal cultural norms subsequent to the substitution of a new political 
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system for an old political system. The popular commitment is of 
course recognized as essential to the survival of new orders. 
Following an extended analysis of widely recognized developmen- 
tal dilemmas such as the transfer of charismatic legitimation and 
the elite-mass gap, the author constructs a model of a single 
party-government system--or more appropriately a model of an 
authoritarian regime--capable of inducing popular acceptance of 


altered norms of political behavior and practice. "... The po- 
litical system . . . maximizes its capacity for carrying out the 
process... if it is authoritarian, paternal, 'identific,' and con- 


sensual" (p. 101). 

The study is neither an advocation of policy, nor an apology for 
authoritarianism. Likewise, the author is by no means the first 
contemporary political scientist to recognize the functional advan- 
tages of authoritarian manipulation by theleaders of new political 
systems, 

Unlike several other concepts used throughout the study, "au- 
thoritarian" presents no major difficulty. By "identific, " the au- 
thor implies mass identification with the "heroic era" elite. The 
concept "consensual" is used in reference to intra-elite political 
agreement, It is problematical, however, as to whether intra- 
elite accord is a matter of consensus in allinstances to the exclu- 
sion of acquiescence. Lastly, the term "paternal" identifies the 
relationship between the elite and the governed. While this pater- 
nal relationship may be the conclusion of the researcher as wellas 
the assumption of authoritarian elites, the rank and file national 
might not psychologically accept the child-parent relationship. 

In the concluding chapter the model is tested, with admittedly 
less than scientific rigor, against historical experience in the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and Nigeria. While 
evidences of authoritarianism, paternalism, and consensus are es- 
tablished in all four instances, the identific necessity was found 
wanting substantially in each case study. In this andother connec- 
tions, the author perfunctorily alludes to "functionally compen- 
sating factors." This of course challenges the validity of the 
thesis that the characteristics necessary toinduce mass commit- 
ment are four in number. This criticism, along with the author's 
development of sequential conditions which must be experienced to 
induce popular commitment to the authoritarian order, sequential 
conditions which can be analytically considered in reverse order as 
well, raises some question as to whether the model constructed in 
the study was initially developed deductively or inductively (pp. 
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96ff). This issue however does not distract from the utility of 
the model in other field situations where it might be applied. 


Carey G. Rickabaugh 
Oklahoma State University 


French, William Marshall, AMERICAN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
New York: The Odyssey Press, 1967. 


As often as not when a professor is asked toreview a new text- 
book in his field he finds himself somewhat at a disadvantage. No 
matter how well versed he is in his subject, nor how many years of 
experience he has had teaching it, nor how carefully he has studied 
and analyzed the new opus under consideration, there isusually the 
intriguing, perhaps nagging, uncertainty as to whether or not the 
book would actually stand or fall--help or hinder, if you prefer-- 
in a real live classroom situation in the fashion that the reviewer 
thinks it would. This writer has not been at such a disadvantage 
with French's AMERICAN SECONDARY EDUCATION. When the re- 
quest for a review was received, the text had already been chosen 
and ordered for his junior-level course in secondary education. 
Therefore, the actual writing of the review was postponed until 
the end of the semester, since obviously at that time it would be 
possible to assess from actual experience whether or not the text 
holds up well in an authentic classroom situation. By approaching 
the review in this fashion,it was the writer's intent to be able to 
arrive at more realistic conclusions on his own part as well as to 
be able to use some of his students who had plowed through the 
book, from cover to cover, during the course of the semester. 

First, the reviewer's personal reactions. Education texts are 
usually dull; AMERICAN SECONDARY EDUCATION is, for the most 
part, rather interesting. Authors of education texts are often 
terrible writers; perhaps this is because the publish-or-perish syn- 
drome has forced certain people to write who should never have 
lifted a pen. Be thatas it may,no one can say that William French 
cannot write. He does a beautiful job; he even displays a sense of 
humor, something traditionally verboten to educationists who write. 
The date in the text seems tobe accurate; certainly itis up todate 
at least to the extent that information concerning some very re- 
cent legislation is included. Certain materials at the ends of the 
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various chapters are thought provoking and occasionally useful; 
these include problem-solving type statements and suggestions for 
further reading on the student's part. Last but not least, the book, 
considered as a whole, covers quite adequately the gamut of secon- 
dary education in this country: naturally, since it is obviously in- 
tended for an introductory, survey-type course, no one topic is 
delved into very deeply. The only real flaw which cropped up in 
class was the chapter entitled, "The Philosophies of Secondary 
Education."" This chapter, the very last one in the book, attempts 
to give thumbnail descriptions of several philosophies of education; 
it probably is impossible to do that considering the complexities 
of each and, as aresult, this chapter tends to oversimplify and 
therefore to confuse. All in all, this writer recommends AMERI- 
CAN SECONDARY EDUCATION as being anexcellent description of 
what its title proclaims. 

Now for the reactions of the students, The students were asked 
to write 150-word critical reactions to the book and to submit 
their papers AFTER the final course grades were announced. Eigh- 
teen percent of the class reacted to AMERICAN SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION in a decidedly negative fashion; of the remaining eighty- 
two percent, the vast majority were decidedly positive leaving only 


" 


a few in the "indifferent" category. The following two reviews, 
representing typical positive and negative reactions, are unedited 
and were submitted by above-average students both of whom are 


planning to become English teachers. 


AMERICAN SECONDARY EDUCATION by William French is, typ- 
ically, an exhaustive reference book rather than a practical text- 
book for students, In this respect, however, the book should not 
be criticized. Perhaps, this is simply the wrong book for this 
course or, more certainly, for this student. A less detailed, less 
tedious text would provide sufficient background of American ed- 
ucation for the purposes of the course. Not only is it tedious 
reading but it is also tedious to discern the basic historical trends 
interwoven admist the minutiae. This book would serve as an ex- 
cellent reference source for historical American secondary educa- 
tion since it is so all inclusive and explicit; however, as an intro- 
ductory text to this field, it leaves much to be desired. 

A problem that naturally derives from this type text is that of 
testing. So much is discussed in elaborate detail, how is one to 
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know what to value? Can you imagine giving a test from volume 
one of Encyclopedia Britannica or from the New Testament of the 
Holy Bible? How about AMERICAN SECONDARY EDUCATION ? 

Its comprehensiveness may well be its biggest fault. 


II 


It is always a pleasure to review favorably a textbook which 
transcends the textbook category, which is capable of considera- 
tion as an accomplished nonfiction work of general interest in a 
given area. Such a textbook is William Marshall French's AMER- 
ICAN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

French's book is highly readable, with generous quotations from 
primary sources and well supplemented with suggestions for dis- 
cussion and further reading. It has a clear and logical organization 
and integrated progression, a well-designed format, andprint type 
pleasing and encouraging to the eye: no mean recommendation, The 
author's style is brisk, informative, INTERESTING; it does not 
belabor but provides the reader always with the option of going 
deeply into the topic at hand or skimming its surface. 

The only criticisms which might be leveled against AMERICAN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION is its lack of a summary at the end of 
each chapter, a device which when properly used facilitates learn- 
ing and "concept organization" as well as "fact integration" and 
appreciation of historical changes. 


James J. Weston 
University of Texas 


Albert Somit and Joseph Tanenhaus, THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE FROM BURGESS TO BEHAVIOR- 
ALISM. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1967. Pp. ix, 211. $5.25 


Several years ago the authors of this small volume undertook to 
investigate the present state of political science in the United 
States. On the basis of questionnaires sent to 832 persons appear- 
ing in the 1961 Directory of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation from which 431 replies were received and which were sub- 
jected to rather elaborate statistical techniques, the authors pre- 
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sented a great deal of interesting and valuable information. 
(AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE: A PROFILE OF A DISCIPLINE. 
Atherton Press, 1964. ) 

The present volume includes pertinent material from that earlier 
study, but it does a great deal more. It traces the history of po- 
litical science as an academic discipline and includes many facts 
still within the memory of older scholars, but not otherwise read- 
ily accessible to the generation entering the profession since World 
War II. It is most useful tohave in one thin volume for ready ref- 
erence the great names of the discipline, the characteristics of 
succeeding periods and the summary of historic controversies. 

In addition much of the material so usefully and accurately in- 
cluded in statistical form in the 1964 work has been summarized in 
the present volume. For example, the ranking of political science 
departments is repeated here and professional journals are rated 
according to their "prestige." The reader, therefore, will have 
the benefit of the authors' findings without bogging down in the 
morass of tables and statistical analyses appearing in the earlier 
work, 

When the authors deal with the contemporary period, they at- 
tempt tosummarize as objectively as possible the sometimes bit- 
ter controversy concerning behavioralism. Their listing of the 
tenets of behavioralism is quite similar to a list prepared under 
the auspices of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. (See THE LIMITS OF BEHAVIORALISM IN POLITICAL SCI- 
ENCE, a symposium. James C. Charlesworth, ed., Oct. 1962) The 
anti- behavioral position is also well-stated and the authors are 
quite fair in their estimate of the future, reminding us that the 
current controversy is hardly new, but was debated in the early 
decades of this century in slightly different form. 

In their discussion of research facilities which have encouraged 
the development of behavioralism, it seems strange that they fail 
to mention the Center for advanced Study in the Behavioral Science 
at Stanford, They point out that "the activist tradition is deeply 
rooted in American political and social outlook" (p. 208) warning all 
those of the behavioral persuasion that political science loses much 
of its appeal as a meaningful career for young people if research 
devotes too much time tothe aseptic analysis of quantifiable data 
and fails to become involved in the life and death issues of the 


WET Ty Erwina E. Godfrey 


Central Missouri State College 


























